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PREFACE. 



Jim. STRONG sense of the exteUence of WnxiAM 
P^kn's character, and df tiieinany useful lessons that might 
l>e derived from it, induced me several year? ago to make 
an abstract of Clarkson's life of him, with the hope that 
many might be led, by seeing it in a more compendious 
fonn, to become acquainted with it, that would shrink 
from the ideia of wading through a more voluminous 
work. Since my^removal to this country, however, the 
kind encpurageipent of some, who had it in th^ power.to 
as^'me in procuring many additional materials, induced 
; me to recommence tiie subject and endeavour to hrm an 
{original sketch of my own. 

The manner in which this undertaking has been exe- 
. cuted proves but too plainly that the estimate formed of 
liny powers for perfgrming the task was fer beyond what 
I they deserved; yet I am willing to fiattpr myself that its 
I merits are sufficient to* gain for this httle work the 
I Had attention of those who have'always received with so 
Wueh indulgence whatever I have presented to them. 
lit has been my endeavour to enable my readers to judge 



for tbemselves of the ckaracter for which J claimed their 
admiration, by giving) wherever it was in my power, 
eithev William Penn's own words, pr the words of 
those who were immediately and actively connected with 
him. In consequence of this, many name? will appear in 
this volume, that will be recognfzed with pride by many 
readers as the stock from which they themselves deriiijH^ 
their being ; and I have only to regret that my limits 
would not permit me to give more of those names which 
are so honourably mentioned, and thus to gratify that 
only justifiable pride of ancestry, the pride oC having 
descended from virtue, sense and learning. 

* The assistance that I have received from many gentle- 
men in the city, especially from P. S. Du Ponceau, Esq. 
John Vaughan, £isq. and T. I. Wharton, Esq. demands < 
my warmest acknowledgments, whilst to Mrs Deborah 
Logan, who so kindly granted me permission to make 
use of her valuable mas4 of v manuscript, I feel unable to 
express my gratitude in proportionable terms. * Had th^ 
object for which she so kindly lent her aid, been exciemt^j^ 
in a manner more worthy of the subject, I should have 
felt satisfied that she would find her reward itk the pro- 
motion of a cause that she has so much at heart ; but aa 
it is, I can only hope that she will accept the will /or the 
deed, and beassuredthat its deficiencies have arisen from 
anything rather than from an indifference to the noble 
subject that I had undertaken. 
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ILLIAM PENN, son of Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, wa» born in London October the 14th 
1644« . Fortune at the moment of his birth seemed 
to mark him as one of her most favoured children, 
and surrounded him with her richest offerings, pre- 
sented under the smiles of princes and the pro** 
tection of power. But wonderfol are the ways 
of Providence and often most unlooked for are 
the means by which its designs are accomplished. 
And so it proved in this instance, when he, who 
was surrounded by all the allurements of the 
world, simply for conscience sake rejected all her 
flattering gifts, and submitted to the miseries of 
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scorn, conteiApt, and perseeution, viewing aH 
those adventitious circumstances in their trife light' 
and aiming at that real greatness which it i& not 
in the power of princes to bestow, little imagin- 
ing that he even then was prepatring the way for 
becoming the founder of a mighty state ,and the 
father of a powerful people. , • 

Admiral Sir William^ Penn was a distinguished 
officer under the parliament, and was entrusted 
with the command of the fleet sent by CrcMnwell 
against Hispaniola ; and was afterwards sent to 
the Towel* by him on the failure of that expedi- 
tion, though the blame rested chiefly on Venables 
who -had the command of the soldiers. The ad- 
miral afterwards held hi^h oflicesjander Charles 
the second ; and as he was rec^ned as. the per- 
sonal friend of that monarch's brother the duke of 
York, his power in promoting the interests of his 
son might be considered as almost unbounded ; 
and naturally anxious that the full benefit of these 
advantages might be enjoyed^ his first care was to 
give him a liberal education. 

For this purpose he sent him first to a grammar 
school at Ghigwell in Essex, whieh was not only an 
excellent seminary but had also the advantage of 
being near Wanstead, at that time his own country 
residence. It is said that when at this school, and 
when only eleven years old, he received strong 
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teligioqs impressions, and became convinced of the 
. capability of.mao to enjoy a direct communication 
with God. How far this was real oi; imaginary, it 
woald be presumption in us to determine; but it 
may' fairly be said that the conviction was of essen- 
tial importance to his future eharactei, by strength-" 
enjng his belief in the support and protection of 
the Deity, and enabling him to persevere in those 
paths which his judgment and conscience dictated. 

From Chigwell his fathei' removed him to a 
school on Tower hill, near his own residence, and 
gave him, at the same time, the additional advan- 
tage of a private tutor, a circumstance which be- 
speaks no common care in the admiral to fit him 
for what he conceived to be his high destination: ' 
tbt the subject of education was not then gener- 
ally c<Hiceived ta^be of the importance that it now 
is; and private tutors consequently must have 
been much less common. At the age of fifteen 
he had made such use of the oppodunities he had 
enjoyed, that he was sent to college, and was en- 
tered a gentleman cpmmoner at Christ's Church, 
Oxford. He here spent his time so properly be- 
iweeft study and exercise^ as not to exceed a due 
proportion of ^.either. He indulged himself in all 
those manly sports which are calculated to make 
the foody strong and athlettip, as well as thosti 
amusements which are not less necessary to give 
vigour to the mind — the society of amiable and 
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intelligent .firiendf. Amongst these he waid so 
happy as to number Robert Spencer, afterwards 
the well known earl of Sunderland^ -and the still 
more distinguished and tespectable John Locke; 

These- pleasures, however,, had no effect' in 
drawing off his mind from religious subjects^ which, 
on the contrary, seemed daily to take firmer root 
in his bosom, and were in a short time considera- 
bly strengthened by the preaching of Thamas JLoe, 
who had formerly be^p a layman in the university 
of Oxford, but had then become a Q,uaker. As 
the doctrines which he imbibed from this person's, 
preaching were at variance with the mode of wor-- 
ship which he had hitherto pursued, his mind was 
toaupright and ingenuous t^admitof his persever- 
ing in that which he had hitherto pursued^ and, 
therefore, in conjunction with some of his fellow 
students, he withdrew from the established ibrm^ 
of worship, and held meetings where they could 
offer up their devotions in a manner more con- 
genial to their feelings. It may easily be ima- 
gined that this was highly offensive to the heads 
of the college ; and,, in consequence, a fine was 
levied upon them, for nonconformity. Neither jfae 
nor his associates, however, wer^ deterred by this 
exaction from following what th^ thought right; 
nay, it may even be presumed that it only strength- 
ened them in their resolutions by adding a degree 
of irritation and resentment to their other motives. 
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This mi^ &irlf be conjectured from what soon after 
took place,. as it certainly led to most unjustifia* 
ble outrages against the roiling authority. An 
order came down to Oxford from Charles the se- 
cond, that the surplice should be worn, according 
to the custom of ancient times, which operated so 
disagreeably uj^n William Penn's' ideas of the 
simplicity and spirituality of the Christian religion, 
that/engaging^Rotej't Spencer and some others of 
his associates to jdin him, he fell upon those stu- 
dents who appeared in their surplices, and tore 
'^hem violently off their backs. It way impossible 
that an outrage of so unwarrantable and shameful 
a nature could be overlooked. The college took 
it up, and William Pehn and several of his com- 
panions were expelled. This actx)f a rash and im- 
petuous mind, and which could only be excused on 
the plea of his youth and inexperience, gave great 
displeasure to his father, wha received him very 
coldly on his return home. . Nor was the admiral's «^ 
displeasure a little increased by observing the turn 
which his *son's mind had taken, and the desire 
■ which he shewed to avoid all gay and fashionable 
society and to associate only with those of a serious 
and religious disposition. 

* 

Foreseeing ^ destrq^tion to all tber schemes of 

ambition which he had formed *fc>r his son, and 

which bis situation and connections, in life gave 

him so fair a prospect of realizing, the admiral be- 

2* 
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came exceeHingly impatient; and, after endeavour- 
ing in vain to overcome him by argument, he 
adopted a mode of discipline more consistent with 
his habits as a commanding officer, than with his- 
character either as an affectionate father ^r a rea- 
sonable being — and had recourse to blows. These, 
however, failing, as it was natural they should, for 
bodily inflictions can have little influence on the 
mind except in hardening it against the opposing 
party, he at length turned him out of doors. 

^ But though of rather a hasty temper, the admiral 
was possessed of an excellent disposition, and 
eould not, therefore, fail to be soon*convificed of 
the error of his proceedings^particularly as his . 
wife, who was almost amiable woman, used everf 
means in her power to soften his anger^ towards his 
son. Overcome by such powerful advocates as. 
his own affection and his wife's intercessions, th^ 
offender was at length pardoned, and a plan adopt- . 
ed to wean him from his old connections, which, 
with a mind less firm and steady than the oi)e which 
was to be conquered, would, most certainly have 
produced the desired effef^t. Deeming it proba- 
ble that a change of scene, and in particular the 
gaiety of French planners, might have a powerful 
effect in counteracting the increasing gravity of . 
his mind, he, was sent to France with some persons 
of rank who were^ then going on their travels. 
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His first place of resideoee was Paris, but from 
bis short stay th^e it may te concluded that the . 
gaiety and dissipation of that place did not suit his 
; turn of mind. He afterwards resided some months, 
during *jthe years 1662 and 1663» with his compa- 
. nions, at Saumur. It appears he had been induced 
to go thither for the sa&e of enjoying the conversa- 
tion and instruction of the learned Mo9t9 •Smy" 
I ruuU, who was a protestant mmister of the Calvi- 
nistic persuasioDF, professor of divinity nt Saumur, 
^ and at this time in the highest estijnation of any 
divine in France. From Saumur he. directed his 
course towards Italyr and had arrived at Turin, 
when he received a letter from his &ther desiring 
, his return, as he was himself ordered to take com- 
mand of the fleet against .the Dutch, and wished 
his son to teke care of the frunily during his ab- 
sence. Though his religious principles were as 
firm as ever, he retomed home with manners much 
more accordant with his father's, wishes than those 
widi which he had departed. He had become more 
lively, and hisd acquired a polish and courtly de- 
\ meanour which was the natural consequence of 
having mingled more with the world* 

As it was deemed desirable on his return from 
the continent that he should make himself ac«* 
\ quaioted with the laws of his country, he entered 
himself, at his father's request, a student at Lin- 
coln's Inn. The breaking out of the plague, how- 
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ever, obliged Jiim to relinquish his new paraait 
. in about a year, as it was necessary, for self pre- 
servation, that he should leave London. It is pro- 
bable, however, that short as this time was, the 
knowledge which he then obtained waa bi^hlj 
serviceable to him in future life, and that he then 
acquired the rudiments of those principles oflaw 
and equity which were afterwards so conspictt- 
ously displayed. There can be IHtle doubt that, 
as bis situation in life was too independent to make 
it necessary tha^he should follow a profe^ion, 
hift father's motive for directing his attenticm to 
the study of the law was a wish to occupy hismind 
and preserve him from returning to his former ha- 
bits and associates. Bpt his mind appears tohave 
been too firmly bent upon, the cause he had es- 
poused; to be diverted from ' his object. On the 
contrary, it broke forth with renewed force from 
its temporary suppression. He again became se- 
rious, and mUed only with grave and religious 
people. ' , • - 

His father, on his return, immediately observed 
the change ; and, still feeling the same determina- 
tion to break up his son's connections^ he sent him 
off to Ireland, -He was indueed to make choice of 
this country on account of his acquaintance with 
the duke of Ormond, (who was the lord lieute- 
nant,) as well as with many others of his court. 
The duke was a man of graceful manners, lively 
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wit, and ebeerfol temper ; and bis court was gay 
iftnd splendid ; do that the admiral imagined his son 
co«iId scarcely fail/ in such iiOciety^ to forget his 
early habits, and gradually acquire new tastes and 
pursuits. But this scheme proved as futile as the 
fimiier ones ; his religious sentiments remained un- 
shaken, and every thing he saw tended to confirm 
his determination to a serious life. And here it is 
impossible not to pause and admire the firmness of 
that mind which could, thus resitft such powerful 
and nmnifold temptations, and steadily persevere 
ID keeping itself unspotted firom the world. 

The a4miraly again disappointed though not 
overcome, had recourse to aaother expedient. He 
had large esti^les in Ireland, of which he deter- 
mined to give his son the sole management^ know-^ 
ing that it would at once keep his time folly em- 
ployed, and detain him at a distance firom all his En- 
glish connections. And here he found that, though 
unshaken in his resolution where his conscience 
told him that it was his duty to oppose, this 
opposition did not arise fi^om any uniHrtUingness to 
eemply with his wishes ; but that on the contrary 
he perfi>rmed the duties of his commission with 
scrupulous diligence. But an accident occurred 
at this time which produced very important con- 
sequences.* 

Being accidentally on business at Cork, he heard 
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that Thomas Lde (the layman wh6 has before been 
mentioned as having made a great* impr^sion oir 
his mind) was to preach at a meeting of the Qua- 
kers in that city, and he found it hnpossible to resist 
the temptation of going to hear him* The dis- 
course happened to be from^the following words : 
^< There is a faith which overcomes the world, and 
there is a faith which is overcome by the woi^ld.*' 
The subject seemed so peculiarly fitted to the 
struggles which he had so long undergone, that it. 
made a strong impression on his mind ; and, though 
he had not before shewn a preference to any parti- 
cular sect, he from. that day. favoured the Quakers. 

In consequence of this preference, he began to 
attend their public meetings. But *e soon found, 
from th'e prejudices of the times,- that he had cho- 
sen a thorny and rugged road. On the 3d of 
September 1667, being" at one of these meetings, 
he was apprehended on the plea of a proclamation 
issued in 1660 against tumultuous assemblies, and* 
carried before the niayor. As his dress did not 
correspond with tlmt of the society, he was offered 
. his liberty on condition of giving bond for bis 
good behaviour ; but ndt choosing to do this he 
was sent, with c^ighteen others, to prison. Soon. 
after his commitment, he wrote a letter to Jord 
Orrery, then president of the council of Munster, 
from which it will not, it is presumed, be unaccep- 
table to make an extract, as nothing can give so 



' true a picture of his mind as his owii forcible lan« 
I guage; and when it is considered that he was at 
the time of bis writing it only in his twenty-third 
I year, it is toipossible to read it without being struck - 
with the justness of the reasoning and the modera- 
^ tion of the language in so young a man, and one 
. too who had so much cause for complaint. After 
; arguiDg against his imprisonment as a point of law, 
^ he proceeds thus: ^^ And tho' to dissent from a na- 
tional system, imposed )by authority, renders men 
hereticks, yet I dare believe your lordship 's better 
I read in reason and theology than, to subscribe 
. a maxim so. vu)gp.r and -untrue, for imagining 
' most visible constitutions of religious government 
I raited to the nature and genius of a civil empire, 
it cannot be esteemed heresyj but to scare a mul- 
titude from suqh4^quirieS'as may create divisions 
, fatal to a civil policy, and therefore at worst de- 
serves the name only of disturbers. 
i • ^ • . " 

'^But I presume, my lord, the acquaintance you 
have had with other countries must needs have fur- 
|| ni^'d you with. this infallible observation, that 
(fiversitiea of faith and worship contribute not to 
the disturbance pf Any place where moral unifor- 
mity is barely requisite to preserve the peace. It 
is not long, since you were a good solicitor for the 
liberty I now crave, end conclude no way so effec- 
tual to improve or advantage this country as to dis- 
pense with freedom in things relating to conscience ; 
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and I suppose were it liotous or iumuUu^y, as by 
some vainly irpigined, your lordship's inclinatioii, 
as well as duty, would entertain a Fery remote^ 
-opinion. My humble supplication thejrefore to you 
is, that so malicious and injurious a practice to 
innocent Englishmen may not receive any counte- • 
nance or encouiagement from your lordship ; for as 
it is contrary to the practice elsewhere and is- a 
bad argument to iavite English hither, so with sub- 
mission will it no) resemble that clemency aiid^ 
English spirit that bath hitherto made you ho- 
nourable/' This letter, as far as hQ .was himself 
concerned, answered the desir^ end ; for th# e«rl 
immediately ordered his release. 

The repoct that he had becon»>a Quaker was^ 
soon conveyed la his father Ijfi^ nobleman then 
resident in Ireland, and the admiral immediately 
sent for him home. Though there was opt, at 
first sight, any thing in his* appearance which 
seemed. to codfirm the report, it was not Jong be-* 
fore it was placed beyond a doubt by his renunci* 
ation of the customs of the world, and particularly 
that of taking pff the hat, as well as his conftnu- 
nion with those only of his own peculiar views. 
The admiral had. now tried his last expedient, and 
could no longer contain himself. Coming to a di- 
rect explanation with hi^ son, the sc^ne is de- 
scribed by Joseph Besse (the first biographer of 
William Pemit) as having beeii exceedingly Ui- 
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^teresting. ^'And here,'^ says he, ^^my pen is 
diffident of her abilities to describe that most pa- 
thetic and moving contest which was between his 
father and him : his father, actuated by natural love, 
principally aiming at his son's temporal honour ; 
he, guided by a divine impulse, having chiefly in 
view his own eternal welfare : his fhther, grieved 
to see the well accomplished son of his hopes, now 
ripe for worldly promotion, voluntarily turning his 
back upon it; he, no lestf afflicted to think a com- 
pliance with his earthly father's pleasure was in- 
consistent with his <Sbedience to his heavenly one : 
his father, pressing his conformity to the customs 
mid fashions of the times ; he, modestly craving 
leave to' refrain from what would hurt his con- 
science : his father, earnestly entreating him, and 
almost on his knees beseeching him to yield to his 
desire ; he, of a loving and tender disposition, in 
an extreme agony of spirit to behold bis father's 
concern and trouble: his father, threatening to 
' disinherit him; he, humbly submitting to his fa- 
ther's will therein : his father, turning his back on 
him in anger ; he, lifting up his heart to God for 
strength to support him in that time of trial." 

Convinced that it was in vain to attempt any 
farther to alter the general views of his son, the 
admiral agreed to give up the point, provided he 
could obtain one slight concession ; which was, 
that he would consent to sit with his hat olf jn his 
3 
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own presence, and in that of the king and the 
duke of York. William dedired time to consider 
this proposition ; and perhaps it is to be regretted 
that he could not bring his mind to comply with 
it. His reasons, however, no doubt appeared 
sufficiently cogent to authorize his refusal ;^ fo)r 
we find that, afterbeing permitted to retire to bis 
own chamber to consider the matter seriously, he 
declared his inability to comply. His answer, 
though couched in terms^of the tenderest ^iFec*- 
tionand filial submission, was more thaniiis father 
could bear ; and, giviiig way to the violence of his . 
anger, he once more turned his son out of doors* 

However we may- regret William*s refusal to 
yield to this apparently trifling maik of submission 
to his father's wishes, it is impossible not to reve- 
rence the conscientious principles which dictated 
it. The deprivations to whichit exposed him puts 
all doubt of the sincerity of his motives out of the 
question ^ and we cannot, therefore, but sympa^ 
thize with him when we find hini thrown upon the 
world, without even the means of support. He 
had no private fortune, nor had he been brought 
up to any trade or professi6n. But though his 
sudden change from affluence to poverty could not 
but have affected him very deeply, his chief ^con- 
cern arose from the idea of having broken the 
peace of so worthy a parent. He bore his situa- 
tion, however, with great resignation, supporting 
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himself with the comforts which religion afforded ; 
and it was not long before he found that, even in 
this forlorn state, he was not entirely deserted. 
His mother kept up a private cooununication with 
him, supplying him with money from her own 
purse, and several other kind friends also came 
with assistance. 

In 166*8, being then twenty-four years of age, 
he came forward in the important character of a 
minister of the gospel, having before joined in 
membership with the society of Quakers. Soon 
after this time, he became involved in a contro- 
versy with the minister of a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in Spitalfiekls, the particulars of which we 
will'not attempt to detail ; suffice it to say, that as 
his opponent refused to give him an opportunity 
of a personal dilK^ussion of his sentiments, he de- 
termined upon doing it by means of the press. 
He therefore published "The Sandy Foundation 
. Shaken," in which he treated many of what were 
considered important points of religion, particu- 
larly the doctrine of the trinity^ in a manner 
which gave great offence to many. Amongst 
those who took umbrage at it, the bishop of Lon- 
don was the most conspicuous. By this means 
it became an affair of public animadversion, and 
William Penn was soon afterwards apprehended, 
and sent a prisoner to the Tower. 
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Iq his confinement he was treated with great 
severity. He was not only kept 9 close, prisonei^ 
but forbidden the sight of any of his friends; in 
addition to which be was told, that the bishop of 
London was resolved he should either publicly 
recant or die in prison. But he who for conscience 
sake had suffered himself to be driven from the roof 
of a parent whom he loYed and revered was not to 
be subdued by suck a threat. In his reply to the 
bishop, instead of making any mean concessions^ 
he gave him to understand, ^^that he would weary 
out the malice of his enemies by his patience; that 
great and good things were seldom obtained with- 
out loss and hardships; that the man who would 
reap and not labour must Taint with the wind and 
perish in disappointaients; and that his prison 
should be his grave before he would renounce his 
just opinions; for that he owed his oonscience to 



Whilst confined in the Tower he amused him- 
self, as well satisfied his conscience, by writing; 
and produced at tUis time his " No Cross, no Crown'' 
— as well as another work, called "Innocency with 
her Open Face," intended as an explanation of 
^'The Sandy Foundation Shaken," which he un- 
derstood had been much misrepresented. Soon 
after the publication of " Innocency with her Open 
Face," he was discharged fi'om the Tower, after 
having been a prisoner there for seven months. 
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His discharge came stiddenly from the king, who 
had been prevailed upon by the duke of York to 
grant it. It is not known whether his liberation 
was occasioned by a request from his father or 
was granted merely in compliment to him; but 
there is every reason to believe that he owed it 
simply to his family connections and not to any 
conviction of his innocence on the part of his per- 
secutors. 

We are happy to observe, that aboat this time 
his father began to shew signs of relenting. His 
son's steady perseverance in the path he had cho- 
sen, notwithstanding* the many hardships he had 
underjgoine, tio doubt convinced the admiral of his 
being actuated by strictly conscientious principles; 
and, under such a conviction, it was scarcely pos- 
sible that his resentment should continue. We 
do not find, however, that he yielded at this time 
further than by permitting him to come to his 
house ; for he still refused to see him, but gave him 
a commission to execute some business for him in 
Ireland. This commission was cheerfully receiv- 
ed^ for William, no doubt, felt happy in being 
able thus to testify his readiness to obey the wishes 
of his father as far as it was in his power to do so 
without injuring his conscience. 

Whilst in Ireland his time was divided between 
the execution of his father's business and what he 
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deemed a due attention^ to his religious concerns, 
particularly in visiting those of his poor brethren 
who were in prison for conscience sake* To these, 
however, visits of sympathy were not the only kind- 
ness which he shewed. He drew up an account 
of their cases in the form of an address, and prer 
sented it with his owq hand to the lord lieute- 
nant, and exerted so much zeal himself, as well 
as interesting his father and many other people of 
power in their favour, that he at length obtained 
an order in council for their release. On his re- 
turn from Ireland, a complete reconciliation took 
place between him and his father, to the joy of all 
concerned, but particularly of his mother, and he 
once more fixed his residence under the -paternal 
roof. 

In the year 1670 the Ck>nveiiticle act was pas- 
sed by parliament, which prohibited Dissenters 
from worshipping God accordiifg to. their oYip^ 
ideas of duty. It is believed to have originated 
with some of the bishops, and must ever be a lairt- 
ing stain upon the memory of those by whom it 
was suggested. But it is not to be supposed that 
the laws of man, however arbitrary, would have 
power to deter William Penn from pursuing the 
path which he believed to be right. Accordingly, 
he and several others proceeded as usual to the - 
meeting house in Gracechurch street, which they 
found guarded by a band of soldiers. Not being 
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aliow^ed to enter, diey remained about the door, 
where they were joined by others till they became 
a vei7 considerable assembly. William Penn 
now began to preach, but had not gone far before 
he and another of the society, named William 
Mead, were aeijsed by constables, who produced 
warrants signed by Sir Samuel Starling, then 
lord mayor. They were immediately conveyed 
to Newgate, there to await their trial at the next 
session of the Old Bailey. 

On the first of September the trial came on; 
and though it is in our power to give only a cur- 
sory view of the proceedings,^ it is hoped that the 
slight sketch which will be found here will not fail 
of interesting our readers. 

The jury, who were Impanelled, and who deserve 
to have their names handed down to the respect 
and gratitude of future generations, were, Thomas 
Veer, Edward Bushel, Jphn Hammond, Charles 
Milson, Gregory Walklet, John Brightiftan, Wil- 
liam Plumstedd, Henry Henley, James 'Damask, 
Henry Michel, William Lever, and John Baily;. 

The indictment stated, amongst other false- 
hoods, that the prisoners bad preached to an un- 
lawful, seditious, and riotous assembly; that their 
meeting had been by previoui^ agreement; and that 
it had been by force of arms, to the great terror 
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and disturbance of many of his majesty's liege sub- 
jects. Little wasdpne the first day. The priso- 
ners, after having been brought twice into court, 
were set aside, to wait till the conclusion of some 
other trials, as a further mark, no doubt; of con- 
tempt and scorn. On the third, they were again 
brought to. the bar. One of the olHIicers, as they 
entered, pulled off their hats; at which the lord 
mayor was exceedingly irritated, and in a stem 
voice ordered him to put them on again. On his 
being obeyed, the recorder fined each of the 
prisoners forty marks, observing that their being 
there with covered heads amounted to a contempt 
' of court. 

The wifnesses wei-e then called in and exanai- 
ned. The substance of the testimony which thejr 
gave was, that, on the fifteenth of August, they had 
seen William Penn speaking to about four hun* 
dred people, assembled in Gracechurch street, but 
could not make out a word he said. That Wil- 
liam MeM had also been heard to say somethin^i 
but nobody could tell what. This testimony be- 
ing given, William PiENN acknowledged that both 
he and his friend were present at the time and 
place mentioned. Their object in being there 
was to worship God. " We are so fisir," says he,- 
" from recanting, or declining to vindicate the 
assembling of ourselves to preach, pray, or wor- 
Bhip the eternal, holy, just God, that we declare 
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to all the world, that we do believe it to be our in- 
dispensable duty to meet incessantly upon so good 
an account; nor shall all the powers upon earth 
be able to* divert- us from reverencing and adoring 
our God who made iis." As soon as he had pro- 
nounced these words, Brown, one of the sheriffs, 
eiclaimed, that he was there not for worshipping 
God, but for breaking the law. Wili^iam Penn 
declared that he had broken no law, and desired 
to know by what law he was prosecuted. The 
recorder answered, ^* The common law." Wii-r 
iii4ii begged to know where that law was to be 
found. The recorder replied, that he did not 
think it worth while to examine all the adjudged 
cases for so many yearv which they called common 
law, to satisfy his curiosity* Penn answered, 
very agnificantly, that if the law were common, 
he t^ugi^t it should not be so hard to find out. 

After a great deal of insolent and unjust beha- 
viour on the part of the mayor and recorder, and 
a great deal of manly and pertinent argument on 
the part of Penn, they again remanded him to 
prison. But hearing a part of the charge to the 
jury as l^e was retiring, he made a stop, and, rais^- 
ing his voice, exclaimed aloud, " I appeal to the 
jury, who are my judges,^ and this great assembly, 
whether the proceedings of the court are not most 
arbitrary, and void of all law, in endeavouring to 
give vird jury their charge in the absence of the 
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prisoners. I say it is directly opposite to, and de- • 
structive of, the UAdoubted right of every Eoglish 
prisoner, as Coke on the chapter of Magna Charta j 
speaks." 

But this remonstrance had no effect; the prison- 
ers were forced to their cells. The jury were now , 
ordered to agree upon their verdict. . Four, who • 
shewed themselves disposed to favour the prison- 
ers, were abused and actually threatened by the . ] 
recorder. They were then all of them sent out 
of court. On being summoned again, they deliv- 
ered their verdict unanimously, -Guilty {^speaking 
in Gracechurch street. The ttiagistrates on the 
bench now loaded the jury with teproaches. They 
refiised to take the verdict, and immediately ad- 
journed the court, sending them away for half an 
hour to reconsider it. That time having expiredi 
the court again sat. The prisoners were summon- *' 
ed to the bar, and the jury again called upon for 
their verdict. It was given in the same as before, \ 
with this difference only, that it was then in writ- 
ing with the signature of all their names. 

The magistrates, enraged beyond measure at the 
conduct of the jury, did not scruple to express 
themselves in the most abusive terms in open court. 
The recorder then a&faressed them as follows: 
"Gentlemen, you shall not be dismissed till we 
have a verdict such as the court will accepr- and , 
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pn shall be locked up without meat, drink, fire, 
and tobacco: you shall not think thus to abuse the 
court: we will have a verdict by the help of God, 
or you shall starve for it." Wilwam Penn remon- 
strated against the injustice of thus seeking to ter- 
rify the jury into changing their verdict. Then, 
turning to the jury, he said emphatically, " You 
are Englishmen. Mind your privilege. Give not 
away your right," 



I In this kpanner they proceeded, — the court al- 
ternately calling upon the jury for their verdict, 
I and then remanding them to confinement because 
I it was not such as they liked, till the fifth day. 
I The jury had then been two days and two nights 
I without refreshment of any kind. But they ^c- 
[ Idbited even amidst such hardships an example 
' of the steady independence' of an English jury 
^ which must ever be an honour to their country. 
Despairing of a verdict more in unison with th^ir 
f wishes, these arbitrary persecutors were obliged' to 
shift their ground ; aiid, pretending that both the 
prisoners and the jury had refused to pay the court 
fines, which they, however, had levied without a 
shadow of justice, they ordered them all to New- 
gate. As no confinement was likely to induce 
William Penn to comply with an unjust extortion, 
it is inapossible to say how long he might have re- 
mained a prisoner had not his father sent the mo- 
ney privately and thus procured his liberation. 
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The jury, we find, were soon after released, as 
their confinement was proved to be illegal. 

The oppression and persecution which William 
Penn had experienced had served greatly to en- 
dear him to the heart of his father. Of his excel- 
lent moral qualities aiid amiable dispositions he 
had always been well persuaded ; but when he saw 
a son whom he esteemed and loved, however wide- 
ly he had differed from him in religion, reviled, , 
' persecuted, and imprisoned, his heart clunj^ to him 
with more than usual affection. ln> additidii to 
these circumstances, his own health had long been 
declining, aUd he had no hope of recovery. Under [ 
the pressure of sickness and premature old age, 
which had been brought on by change of climate ' 
and hard service, his bosom panted for the kind 
and tender ofHces of an affectionate son. During ' 
his illaesst, every day's experience seemed to ren- \ 
der that son dearer to him, and being well aware 
that, with the religious opinions which he enter 
tained, the existing laws of the country w^uld 
continually expose him tosuJSTering, he determined' 
to make a dealh bed request to the duke of Yod. 
that he would both grant to him his own and en- 
deavour to procure the king's protection. To this 
request a satisfactory aiuswer, promising their ser-k 
vices, was received from both. A short time after 
this his son was thus addressed by him : " Son Wii^ 
LiAM, I am weary of the world ! I would not live 
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over my days again, if I could command them with 
a wish ; for the snares of life are greater than the 
fears of death. This troubles me, that I have of- 
fended a gracious God. The thought of this has 
followed me to this day. Oh ! have a care of sin ! 
It is that which is the sting botb of life and death. 
Three things I commend to you : — First, let no- 
thing in this worid tempt you to wrong your con- 
science. I charge you do nothing against your 
cohsctence; so will you keep peace at home, which 
wiH b%a feast to you in a day of trouble. Secondly, 
.wfaalever you design to do, lay it justly, and time 
it seasonably; for that gives security and dispatch. 
Thirdly, be not troubled at disappointments; for if 
they HMiy be recovesred, do it; if they cannot, trou- 
ble is then vain.. Jf you could not have helped it, 
be content; thiere is often peace and profit in sub- « 
miffing to Providence; for afflictions make wise. 
If you c<Hiid have helped it, let not your trouble 
exceed instruction for another time. These rules 
will carry you with fiimness and comfort through 
this inconstant world.** 

. This venerable old man seems to have met the 
immediate approach of death with exemplary calm- 
ness. Looking at his son with the most compos- 
ed countenvfice, he said, '' Son William ! if you 
and your friends keep to your plain way of 
preaching, and keep to your plain way of living, 
y^ will make an jend of the priests to tht end of 
4 , * 
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tUe world.-HBiiry me hy my mother --^Live all in 
love. — Shun all manner of ^vil — and I pray to. 
God to bless .you all ; and he will bless you all." 
He expired very sooq aftejr* We cannot but ad« 
mire the amiable ingenuousness of the admiral's 
last words.. And as his frank avowal of his errois 
proves them to h&ve arisen from irritability of tejn- 
per rather than badness of heart, it is impossible 
not to accept his conduct afterwards as a full 
atonement. Indeed it is scarcely pc^sible to 

' wonder at the conduct which he pursued wl||en we 
consider the peculiar circumstances of the case. 

. Accustomed as the admiral had been to a gay and 
licentious courts where the self denying spirk^f 
religion was altogether >unknawn, . it is not to be 
wondered that its angelic form, whea brought 
forward to his view. in the character of his youth- 
ful son, was mistaken for obstinacy aiid self vAll. 
I*or who could have expected that one. so young, 
and at a period too when ^ce was. fashion, dissi- 
pation elegance, and a dereliction of principle wit 
and spirit, should have courage to look upon the 
glittering baublesf of rank, titles, and- splendour 
by which he was . surrounded in their ,true light, 
and casting them all behind him aim only at that' 
true greatness of soul which genuine piety alone 
cap bestow. We find however that, when, time 
had proved the firmness of his son's principles and 
the purity of his nfotives, he yielded gradually 
to thei| influence, and at length died in the cour 
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victian that his 6oa. had chosen th^ only certaki 
. tobA to happiness^ * 

The death of his father put Wiluam Penn into 
the possession of an annual. income of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds sterling, a sum which^ at that time, 
was sufficient to render him not only independent 
but Hob. But though now placed in affluence, 
widiout any claims upon his public exertions 
except what his active and ardent mind suggested, 
h« wa& as tittle disposed as ever to rest from his 
labours ; but spent a considerable time after the 
death of his father in travelling about and practis- 
ing the duties of a public minister. 

On his return to London he expierienced another 
I of those violent outrages against liberty and the . 
rigKts of conscience by which he had before been 
visited. Whilst preaching in a meeting house 
belonging to the Quakers, in Wheeler street, he 
, was pulled down from jiis place and conducted to 
the Tower by officers seht for the purpose. It 
was not Ipng before he was brought up for* exami- 
nation before Sir John Robinson, one of those 
gentlemen who had been on the bench on his fwm^r 
trial. It appears that, so far fi-om being ashamed 
o€the part he had then taken, this officer of justice, 
whose duty it was tp' protect the rights and liber- ' 
ties of his country, was fully disposed to act^ it 
over again. Being t^affled in his other attwnpt at 



convicting him, he.had recourse to extorting from 
his prisoner the oath of allegianee, w§ll knowing 
that his religious opinions forbade his taking it ^ 
whilst a refusal to do so, whep legally offered, was 
imprisonment by law. William Penn refused, as '{ 
he expected ^ when a long conversation ensued, in 
which PcNN argued with him for some time with 
great coolness, till his illiberal persecutor, ^vento^- 
ing to impeach his moral character, his wholes 
frame seemed to be set on fire, ^md, with all the 
ardour of conscioiis innocence, he exclaimed, "I 
make this bold challenge to all men, ^omen, and 
children upon earth, justly to accuse me with 
having seen ro^ drunk, heard me swear, utter a 
curse, or speak on€i obscene word^ much less that 
I ever made it my practice. I speak this to Gk>d's 
glory, who has ever preserved me' from the power J 
of these pollutions, and who from a child begot an ^ 
hatred in me towards them. But there is nothing 
more common than, when men are of a more 
severe life than ordinary, for loose persons to c«m* ^. 
fevt themselves with the eonceit, that these were HI 
once as they . themselves are ; and as if there was - \ 
no collateral or oblique line of the compass, or ^ 
globe, from which men might be said to come to 
the arctic pole, but directly and immediately from *^^ 
the antarctic^ Thy words shall be thy burthen, and 
I trample ihy slander as dirt under my feet." 
The conversation ended by sir John Robinson in- 
forming him that he must send hitn for six months 
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to Newgate, at the expiration of which time he 
might come out; To which William Penn im- 
mediately ' replied, "And is that all 9 Thou well 
knowest a larger imprisonment has not daunted 
me. I a,ccept it at the hand of the Lord, and am 
contented'to suffer bis wilK Alas ! you mistake 
your interest. This is not the way to compass 
yt^urends. I would haveAee and all men know, 
that I «corn that religion which is not worth suf- 
fering for, and able to sustain those that are afflict- 
ed for it. Thy religion persecute!^, and mine for- 
gives. I desire God to forgiveyou all that are 
concerned in my commitment, and I leave you all 
in perfect charity, wishing your everlasting salva- 
tion." — After this he was con'ducted to Newgate 
to undergo the 'punishment to which he was sen- 
tenced! 

During the time of ^ his imprisonment he kept 
himself constantly employed in writing, and at the 
exf>iratiQfi of the period of his confinement he 
took a journey to Holland mid Germany, for the 
purpose of spreading his religious principles ; but 
no very hnportant particulars ate lianded down of 
his proc eedings whilst abroad. Soon after his re- 
turn home, he married Qulielma Maria Springett, 
the daughter of sir William Springe.tt of Darling, 
in Sussex — a lady much admired for the superiority 
both of her personal aufi mental ertdowments. 
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After this marriage, tbey toqk up their residence 
at Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire. 

Though possessed of ample means for enjoying 
a life of retirement and leisure, William Penn , 
was far from partaking of its allurements; fiwr, hav* 
ing entered on the important office of a ministef 
of the gospel, he was ff/r from seeking to escape its 
fatigues : his time was spent in preaching, writing, 
and vindicating the cause of the oppressed. 
Amongst his writings at this time *are two letters. . 
written to two women of quaUty, in Germany, wJio 
had* shewn great liberality in granting asylums to 
persons that had beefi persecuted for their reli- 
gion, as well as having evinced gireat seriousness 
of disposition themselves. These ladies were the 
princess Elizabeth, slaughter of the deceased 
Eredaric the fifth prince . palatine of the Rhine 
and king of Bohemia and granddaughter of king 
James the first; and Anna Maria de Homes, 
countess of Hornes, the friend and eompanion»oi|^ 
the former. . ^ 

■■■■'•■ ^ ■■ 1 

In addition to Im other avocations, he about this -j 
time became a manager of colonial concerns in i 
New Jersey in North America; a situation which' 4 
proved of the utmost importanee in bringing him, 
by degrees, to the formation of a colony of his own. 
The nature of his situation was that of joint trus- 
tee for a person of the name of BylHnge, who had 



purchased. Lord Berkeley's share ^ the above- 
menticuied colony, but who, having impoverished 
himself by the purchase, was obliged to deliver 
, over his property in trast for his creditors, and had 
earnestly solicited William Penn* to accept the 
charge in conjunction with Gawen Laurie of Lon- 
don and Nicholas Lucas of Hertford, two of the 
<»«dit<ms 

His new office required great exertion, an^, with 
his usual alacrity^ he imnEiediately plunged into 
business. His ^rst step was to agree with sir 
George Carteret, the proprietor of the other half 
af New JerscqII about the division of the province. 
The eastern half, which was tolerably well peo- 
pled, was allotted to the latter, and the western, in 
which no settlements had yet been made, was re- 
served for Byllinge : from this division they took 
the names of East and West New Jersey. 

ur: it 'Was now necessary t# form a constitution for 
P|r those who might settle in the new colony, and this 
r task fell almost exclusively upon William Penn. 
i The great outline of his l^ws may, not be uniiite- 
L resting, as a specimen of the liberality and good 
I sense of their framer. The people were to meet 
annually to choose one honest man for each pro- 
prietary. Those who were thus chosen were -to 
sit in assembly, and were there to make; alter, and- 
i repeal laws* They were, there also to choose a 
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governor or*coi»iiiisgioner with twelve assistants^ 
who were to execute '^^ those laws, but only during- 
the pleasure of the electors. Every man was to 
be capable both of choosiihg dnd being cB^en. 
No man was to be arrested, imprisoned, or con- 
demned in his estate or liberty but by twelve men 
of the neighbourhood. Jfo man was to be impri- 
soned for debt* b«t -his estate was to satisfy his . 
creditors as far as it would go, and then he was 
to be set at liberty to work again for himself and. 
family. No man was to-be interrupted or mo- 
lested on account of his religion. By these sim- 
ple outlines, " he hoped that he had laid a founda- 
tion for those ip after ages to uilferstand their 
liberty both as men and Christians, and by an ad- 
herence to which they cojuld never be brought 
into bondage but by their own consent.^' 

Having made these and other arrangements, he 
and his colleagues circulated^a letter, in which 
they particularly invited tbose of their own reli- 
gious society to become settlers. We shall give 
an extract of this letter as an illustration of that 
conscientious integrity for which William Penn 
was so remarkable, as well as that liberality and 
tenderness towards the feelings and opinions of 
others which he not only always inculcated but 
invariably practised^ After a concise description 
of the place and an explanation of their right and 
title, this letter proceeds thus — 
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" As to the printed paper, some time since set 
forth* by the creditors as a description of that 
IMroYince» we say, as to two passives in it, they 
are not so clearly and. safely worded as ought to 
I ha?e been, particularly in seeming to hint, the 
I winter season to be so short time, when, on fur-* 
ther information,^ we hear, it i» soqietimes longer, 
^ and sometimes shorter, than therein expressed : 
and the last clause, relating to liberty of con- 
; science, we would not have any to think that it is 
[ promised or intended, to maintain the liberty of 
the e&ercise of religion by force of arms ; though 
we shall never consent to any the* least violence ' 
on conscience, yet it was nev^r designed to en- 
courage any to expect by force of arms to have 
liberty of . conscience fenced against invaders 
thereof. 

" And be it knpwn unto you all,, in the name and 
fear of Almighty God, hii^ glory and honour, power 
and wisdom, truth' and kingdom, is dearer to 
m than all visible things; and as our eye has been 
single, and our hearts sincere, in the living God, 
in this, as in other things, so we desire all whom 
it may concern, that .all groundless jealousies may 
be judged down and watched against; and that 
all extremes may be avoided on all j^ands by the 
power of the Lord ; that nothing which hurts or 
grieves the holy life of truth in any that goes or 
stays may be adhered to, nor any provocation 
given to break precious unity. 
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" This am I, Wilwam Penn, m^ved of the Lord 
to write unto you, lest any bring a temptation 
upon themselves or others ; and, ki offbnding the 
Lord, slay their own peace. Blessed are they tlmt 
can see and behold him their leader, their orderer, 
their preserver, and conducter in staying and gQing, 
whose is the earth and the fulness thereof, and th€ 
cattle upon a thousand hills. And, as wq formerly 
writ, we cannot but repe,at our request unto you,, 
that, in whomsoever a desire is. to be concerned 
in this intended plantation, such would v^igh thi0 
thing before the Lord, and not headily or rashly 
conclude on any such remove ; and that they do 
not offer violence to the tender love of their near 
kindred and relations, but soberly and conscien* 
tiously endeavour to obtain their good will, the 
unity of friends, wher^ they live, ^that, whether 
they go or stay, it may be pf good favour before 
the Lord, and good people, from whom only cm 
all heavenly and earthly blessings, come." 

The spirit of forbearance and kindness that is 
here displayed cannot be too deeply studied, or 
too closely imitated, by all the friends of peace 
of the present day. Fw if there was a danger of 
its being violated ^t that time, when but a few 
friends were to be associated together in a place 
where they would be removed almost beyond the 
reach of temptation, how nauch more must there 
now be when a numerous population, produces 
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all.th^ variety of opinion incident io the human 
mindly, and whei^ a thousand temptations lie in 
wjdt U> entice the yielding heart from the divine 
fule of '* do as ye would be done unto." 

• In the c^»mnencement of the year 1677 we &nd ' 
that WiLLLiAM PcNN had removed from his house 
at Rickmansworth, and had taken possession of 
. another at Worminghurst, in Sussex, where in the 
quiet of retirement he occupied himself with his 
umal diligence in the affairs of his new colony. It 
inteirested his attention both on account of the 
p^son for whom he actQd, and as affording him a 
more extensive sphere of usefalness. The circu- 
lar letter above mentioned had been the means of 
^ bis receiving many applications for shares in the 
1 new settlement, ahd he and bis colleagues at 
length determined to appoint and send over com- 
miB'aioners who should be empowered to purchase 
' lands of the Indians, to adjust rights, to lay out 
allotments, apd to administer, for the first year, the 
. govei^hment according to the. spirit of the laws 
^ laid down. They then made proposals for the 
immediate sale of the lands, which, on account 
I of the high esteem in which Wilx-iam Penn was 
I ^ held, were no sooner made than accepted ; and it 
! was not long before nearly tw«» hundred persons 
■^ set sail for Iheir new territories. 

. But, amidst bis -engagements of this nature, be 
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was called upon to interest himself about affatrsi of 
a more domestic nature. The Catholics haviifg 
acted in many respects in such a rnahnet as to ex- 
cite the strongest alarm and suspicion, the varioi* 
acts which had been passed against them begaeii to. 
be enfwced with the utmost rigour. Unfortunately 
for the other Dissenters it was difficult to make a 
distincti<]in, as they all came under that denomina* 
tion, though the laws had been intended for the 
Catholics only; The hardships to which they were 
thus exposed at lengtli t^ame under the considera- 
tion of parliament, and a clause was added to a 
bill, at that time about to be passed against Po- 
pery, discriminating between Protestant Dissen- ' 
ters and Papists, and clearing thote by the law 
who were wiHing to take the oath and subscribe 
the declaration contained in it. Still, however, 
the situation of the Quakers continued the sam^ ; 
for, their religion • forbidding them to swear, they 
were deprived of the intended benefit. William 
Penn, therefore, drew up a petition, requesting 
that, in the dii^criminating clause then^ under consi- 4 
deration, the word of a Quaker might be taken in- 
stead of his oath, with the proviso, however, that 
if any such person should be detected in a false- 
hood he should undergo the same punishment as 
if he had taken a false oath. On the petition being 
presentQid, he was admitted to a hearing before a 
committee of the house of commons, when he made 
the following address : 
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><If we ought to believe that..it is our duty, ac^ 
ocMrding to the doctrine of the apostle, to be always 
ready, to give an account of the hope that is in us, 
and this to every sobei and private inquirer, cer^ 
tainly much more ought we to hold ourselves ob- 
liged to declare with all readiness, when called ib 
it by- so great an authority, what is not our hope ; 
especially when our very safety is eminently con- 
cerned in so doing, and wheti we cannot decline 
this discrimination of ourselves from Papists with- 
out being conscious to ourselves of the guilt of 
oar own sufferings, for so must every man needs 
be who suffers miUely- under another character 
than that which truly belongeth to him and his 
belief. That; which' giveth me a more than ordi-» 
Bary right to speak at this tune, and in this place, 
18 the great abuse which I have received above any 
other of my profession ; for of a long time I have not 
(mly been supposed a Papist, but a seminary, a 
Jesuit, an emissary of Rome, and in^ pay from the 
pope; a man dedicating my endeavours to the in- 
terests and advanoements of that party. Nor hath 
this been the report of the nibble^ but the jealousy 
lod insinuation of persons t>therwise sober and 
discreet. Nay, some zealots for the Protestant 
religion have been, so far gone in this mistake, as 
not only to think ill of us, and* decline our con- 
versation, but to take courage to themselves to 
prosecute us for a sort of concealed Papists; and 
the tnHh is, that, what with one thing and what 
5 ■ ' 
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with another, we have baen as the woolsacks and 
eommon whipping stoek of .the kingdom: all htwa 
have been let loose upon os, as if the design toere 
mat to rtfarm^ but to deatr^jf ua; and this m^ far 
what u>e aircy but far what toe are not. It is hatd 
Ihat we mua thu$ bear the atripes 4tfanathBr into- \ 
restj and be their proxy in puniehmetiif but U ia ^ 
warae thai aomennmeanpleaaethemaehea in ouch 
a aart qf adminiatrationk But mark : I would aoi 
be mistaken. I am far from thinking it fit, be- 
cause I exclaim against the injiis|iee of whippli^ 
Quakers for Papists, that Papiata ahauld be whip- i 
ped for their conadencea. No:, for though the 
hand, pretmdedtobe lifted up gainst them, hath, 
I know not by what discreitoilf lighted heavilj 
upon us, and we coaaqi^laiii, yet we do not maan' 
that any ahauld take afreah aim at them^ or that 
they ahould comein oar room; for we muatgivetke 
liberty we aak^ and eaamot be feibe to our prind- 
piea^ though it were to relieve ouradvea; for we 
have good will to all men, and would have nana 
aifferfor a truly aaber and canaeierMaiua diaaent 
on any hand. And I humbly take leave to add, 
that those methods iigeinst persons so qualified 
do not seem to me to be convuicing, or indeed 
adequate to the reason of mankind; bat this I sub- 
mit to your consi<kration. To conclude ; I hope 
we shall be held eiwsed of the men of that (the 
Roman Catholic) proi^ion in giving this distin- 
guishing declaration, since it is not with deiign to 
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expose lli€aii^ bst, first, to pay that regard we owe 
to. the inquiry of this committee, aa4, in the next 
place, to relieve ourselves frtm the <kily spoil and 
ruin which now' attend andpthi^aten many hoil- 
dteds of flmiKeB, by the execution of laws which, 
we humbly conceive, were never made against us.** 

' The justice and liberality of this speech made a 
considerable impression on his hearers ; and the 
attention which he had reeeived induced him to 
address the eonmiittee a second time, from the 
idea that'diere were other subjects on which he 
eould give them a satisfitctory explanation, and 
make both himself and those whose cause he es^ 
pc^sed bMer Ihiowb. He therefore addressed 
thelfi agunitt the following womIs : 

** The candid hearing our sufferings have receiv- 
ed from you, and the fair and easy entertainment 
yoii hove given us, oblige me to add whatever 
can increase your satisiacti<ni about us. I hope 
you do not believe I would tell you a lie. I am 
sure I should choose aH ill time and place to tell 
it in ; but I thank Ood it is too kite in the day for 
that. There are some here who have known me 
formerly. I believe they will say I was never that 
tiaan: and it would be hard if, after a voluntary 
neglect of the advantages of this world, I should 
sit down in my retir^nent short of common truth.. 
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" Excuse^ the length of my introduction ; it is 
for this I make it. I was bred a Protestant, and 
that strictly too. I lost nothing by time or study. 
For years, reading, traTel, and observation, made 
the religion of my education the rdligion t>f mj 
judgment. My alteration hath brought hone to 
that belief; and though the posture I am in ipay 
seem odd or strange* to you, yet I am conscien* 
tious ; and, till you know me better, I hope your 
charity will call it rather my unhappiness than my 
crime. I do tell you again, and hero solemnly de- 
clare} in the presence of Almighty God, and be- 
fore you all, that the profession I now make, and 
&e society I ftow adhere to, have been so far from 
altering that Protestant judgment i had, that i- am 
not conscious to myself of having receded i&om an 
iota of any one principle maintained by those fin^ 
Protestants and reformers of Germany, and oUr 
own martyrs at home, against the see of Rome. 
On the contrary, I do with great truth assure you^ 
that we are of the same negative faith with the 
ancient protestant church; and upon occasion 
shall be ready, by God's assistance, to make it ap- 
pear, that we are.of the same belief as to the most 
fundamental positive articles of her creed too : and 
therefore it is we think it hard, that though we 
deny m common with her those doctrines of 
Rome so zealously protested agaiost (from whence 
the name Protestants), yet that we sliould be so 
unhappy as to suffer, and that with extieme se- 
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^witfi by those very laws on purpose made against 
the maintainers of those doctrines which we do so 
de^y. We choose, no suffering ; for God knows 
whtt we have abeady suffered, and how many 
«iifilcient and trading families are reduced to great ' 
poverty by it. We think ourselves an useful peo* 
pie ; we are sure we are a peaceable people : yet 
if we must still suffer, let us not suffer as Popish 
reeusailts, but as Protestant Dissenters. 

^'.Bttt I would obviate another objection, and 
that none of the least that hath been made against 
us, namely, that we are enemies to government in 
general, and particularly dissatisfied to that which 
we lire mider. - 1 think it not amiss, but very rea- 
sonable, yea, my duty, now to declare to you, and 
thi» I do with good conscience, in the sight of 
Almighty God, first, that we believe p>vernment to 
be God's ordinance ; and neit, that this present 
govermnent is established by the providence of 
God and the law of the land, and that it i» our 
christian duty readily to obey it in aU Us just 
lawsy and wherem uoe ccumat comply through ten- 
derness qf consskncsf in aU stjuA cases not to re- 
vile or conspire against the government y but with 
christian humOity and patience tire out aU nds- 
takes'about us, and wait the better information of 
those wHo, we believe, do as undeservedly as se- 
verely treat us ; and I know nol what greater 

.5* 
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aecurUy can be given hy any people^ or how mg^jf 
government can be easier from the subjecte qfM- 

''I shall ccmclude with this, that we .are so far 
from esteeming it hard or ill that this house haih 
put us upon this discrimination ; that, on the con- 
trary, we value it, as w« ought to do, a high ^ 
favour, and cannot choose but see and humbly 
acknowledge God's providence therein, that yau 
should give us this fair occasion to discharge our- 
selves of a burden we have not with more patience 
than injustice suffered but too many years under. 
And t, hope our conversation shall always manifest 
the grateful resentment ofourminds^ for the justice 
and civility of this^ opportunity.; and so I pray God . 
direct you." . - 

These two speeches ^ad the desired -. effect <^ * 
' removing a considerable degree of suspicion which 
had existed against the Quakers as disaffected ^ 
subjects. The consequence was, the committee x 
agreed to insert a clause, to the purport William "^ \ 
Pbnn had suggested, in the bill then itt agitation. 
This clause was reported to the house of commons, 
and actually ^iKiBd there, after which it wa9 car- . 
ried to the house of lords ; but before, it hadjHUh 
sed a third time through that assembly, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued, and the clause ihus rendered 
useless. 
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About thu tune (in the year 1681) he became 
engaged lo the arrangement of his father's affairs, 
and finding that the goTernment owed the sum of 
axteen thousand pounds sterling to him as- his 
Mier'8 executor for arrears of pay and for money 
advanced, he propoaed that instead of its being 
pwd to him in cashihe king should make over to 
> ban by letters patent a tract of land situated on the 
west side of the river Delaware in North America. 
There a no doubt that he was first led to this idea 
by the knowledge which h^ had gained of the 
country in his management of West Jersey. He 
was besides both anxious to have a secure retreat 
to offer those who were suffering under the perse- - 
cations in which he knew so well how to sympa- 
thize and to eirtablish such a fo^jn'of government 
as should, as he says, serve as an example to other 
nations. It was not merely that he desired to fa- 
vour and protect his own particular piarty, for he, 
fa« his biographer Proud expresses hjpiself, like a 
" univeiwl fother, opened his arms to all mankind, 
without distinction of sect or party. In his re- 
public it wainot the religious creed, but personal 
merit; that entitled every member of society to the 
frotection and emolument of the state ;" and these 
sentimenta^ehimself thus confirms: 

" And now give me leave to say, I have served 
the Lord, his truth and people, in my day, to my 
abiKty, and not sought myself, though much spent 
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myself; so has he firifily made me to believe, that 
I shall not, even auttoardly, go without my re* 
ward ; I see his blessed hand therein that hasi)le8- 
sed my faith and. patience and long attendance 
with success. And because I have been some- 
what exercised, at times, nixmt the natni'e and end 
of government among men, it is reasonable to ex« 
pect that I should endeavour to estabU^h a ja^ t 
and righteous one in this promnee; that otkers 
may take example &y t^ ;-«-truly this my ha^rt de-^ 
sires. For' the nations want ^precedent: and till 
. vice and corrupt manners be impartially rebuked 
and punished, and till virtue and sobriety be che- 
rished, the Wrath of God will hang over nations* 
I do, therefore, desire the Lord's wisdom to guide 
me, and those thai may be concerned with me ; • that 
we may do the thing that is truely wise and just.'' 

And again : * '^ 

"Fbrmy country, I^yed the Lord in obtaining X| 
it ; and more was I drawn inward to locA to hin»| S 
and to owe it to his *hand and power, Man to ofty -^ 
other way; I have so obtained itj and deeire to ; 
heep U; that I may not be unworthy of his love^ \ 
but do that which may answer his kind Provi- «^ 
dence, and serve histruth and peoploi.: that an ex^ 
ample may beset upto the nations: thefe may be - 
room there, though not here, for such an holy ex- ! 
periment.^^ 
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And a contemporary Writer thus expresses him- 
self, when speaking of William Penn's becoming 
! proprietor of Pennsylvania: 

" Mr WiLLiAMT Penn, an eminent Quaker and a 
gentleman of great knowledge and true philosophy, 
had it granted to him at this tipe ; — ^which he 

* designed for a retreat or asyhmi for the people of 

I his religious persuasion, then made uneasy at 
home through the bigotry of spiritual courts, &e. 
Mr Penn, therefore, carried thither with hitai a 

i krge embarkation of those Quakers;' afterwards, 
from time to time, joined by many more from 
Biitain and Ireland. At his first arrival there he 

1 feond many English families in it, and consider- 
able numbers of Dutch and Swedes; who all rea- 
dily submitted to bis wise and excellent regula- 
tions ; which highly merit to be known by all 
persons who would apply to colonizing. The 
wisdom, Ks well- as equity, of his Ufdimited 
MeroHans of all religious persuasions, as well as 
Iftkii^^ust, and prudent treatment of the native 
hdia«Pmlso his laws, policy, and government; so 
endeared him to the planters, and so^idely spread 
4ie fame of his. whole economy,- that, although so 
* lat% planted, it is thought, at this day (about the 
'lear 1760), to haVe more white people in it than 
"" inj other eolony on all the continent of- English 
America, New England alone excepted," 
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This application for the land met with consider- ' 
able opposition, bat was at length decided in his 
favour; and he was, by charter dated at Westmin^ 
8ter the 4th of March 1681 and signed by writ of 
privy seal, made and constituted ftill and absolute ' 
proprietor of the tract of land which he had point- 
ed out, and invested with the power of ruling and 
governing it according to his judgment. l%e ' 
charter was made ottt under the name of Pennsyl- ' 
vania, a name fixed upon by the king as a token . 
of respect to admiral Penn^ though much agatnit 
the wishes 6f the son, who was apprehensive of its , 
being construed ii|toa proof of ostentation in Inm- \ 
self, and was desirous of havii^ it called eillier 
New Wales or Sylvaniaonly ; but the king said it 
was passed, and that he would take the namtag of it 
upon honself, a. determination for which we can* 
not but feel obliged to him, since all most be gra- 
tified at having the name of its- venerable' founder 
thus held in honourable remembrance throoghoMi 
the state. % 

Hsrving now become the proprietor oflpcolooy \ 
of his own, William Penn found it necessary to ' 
resign his charge of West New Jersey. Tbis, I 
however, he did with less reluctance, as he had ] 
brought it, by this time, to such a state of maturity ,i 
that it was likely to go on without his assistimce. ,^ 
He had sent over about fourteen hundred people, ' 
of whom those who were come to «m age to have ' 
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f a character were all perscNQs of great respectabi-* 
lity. The town of Burliogtm had been built* 
Fanas had taken the place .of a wilderness of trees. 
Roads had been made. Religious meeting houses 
had been reared instead of .tents covered with can* 
VBS. The town was under the government of a 
lespectable magistracy, and the Indians in the 
?ieinit7 converted into friendly and peaceable 
oeighBottrs. Under these flourishing circum- 
stances, he felt little regret at leaving 4t anA turn- 
iag his attention to his new concern, wUch he 
eonun^ieed by drawing up an acoo^t of the pro- 
TiBce granted him under the gre^at seal c^^giand. 

To this account he annexed a copy of the char^ 
ter, ai w^U bs the terms on which he meant to 
dispose of bis land. In addition to diis, h^ added 
the following adnu»iition': ''I desire all my deaf 
eoontry folM, who may be inclined to go into 
those parts, to consider sei^iously the {>remises, as 
well the inconveniency as future ejase and plenty; 
I Aat so none may move rashly, or from a fickle, but 
from a solid, mind, having above all things an eye 
to the providence 4>f God in the disposing of them- 
Hlves; and I would fiirther advise all such at least 
to have the permisdbn, if not the good liking, of 
|U their near relations^ for that is both natural and 
. a duty incumbent upon all. And by this, both na- 
r taral affections and a friendly and profitable cor*- 
, respondence will be preserved between. Uiem, in 
r 
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all which I beBeech Almighty God to direct u^?- 
that his blessiog m^ attend our honest endeavours, 
and then the conseqoence.of all our ondertakiags 
willturn to' the glory of 4iis great xt^tx^^ and all 
true happiness to us and our posterity." 

We have in this admonition a striking display of 
the amiable and consei^ntious character of him by 
whom it was issued; and cannot but be stru^ with 
the cdhtrast which we find -in it to the propasuJit 
but too common in the pfesent day of those who are 
ambitious of becoikiing founders of new colonies, 
but unfortunately commence . dieir - undertaking 
by setting religion, law, and morality at defiance. 
He shews, by the tertns in which all his proposals 
are couched, his conviction that a strict axlh^eQce 
to every religious and moral obligation can alone 
give permanency to any undertaking; aq4 we, wW 
now live in the second century from the establish- 
ment of his noble project and are witnesses pf the 
unpitf alleled success with which it haa^been crown- 
ed, cumot fail to admire and revere the wisdMi of , 
him by whom it was planned. These reflections 
apply with peculiar force at this time, when at- 
tempts are making to settle communities and fonti ^ 
bonds of union under a system the leading articles 
of which reject every religious principle and sodal 
obligation. The history of these fanatical move-* 
ments to overturn the settled order of society will 
shew that iriiateirer is intended for the permanent 
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^amelioration of soeiety must have its foundations 
laid deep. in Christian ^rality. Man was born 
with a nature which requires the ties of religion, 
familj, and friendship, to satisfy the cravings of his 
heart. He may increase ia wealth and power ; ke 

' mipy extend his possessions, to such a distance as to 
gratify his pride and almost satiate his ambition ; 
but unless.the heart api>rove the means which have 
been used^ and the natural affecti<ms \)e kept in 
eonstant exercise, time w^ill soon prove that he re* 
quires a more solid groandwork on which to rest 
hh hopes of happiness than- any thing on which 
he hai^ founded ^em. 

Amongst the stipulations to.be agreed upop be- 
fore the purchase of land, were many very admira- 
ble regulations — such as, that one acre of trees 
shoald be left for every five that were cleared, and 
that oaks and mulberries should, in particular, be 
preserved, as necessary for the production of silk 
and the building of ships. But our respect for the 
wisdom and prudence of the governor is especially 
excited by the provisions he made respecting the 
Indiuis. ^« In their behalf,^* we^re told by Clark- 
^ WHf" it was stipulated, that, as it had been usual 
with planters to overreach them in various ways, 
whatever was sold to them. in consideration of 
their furs should be sold in the public marhet 
place; and there suffer^ the teetj whether good or 
*BMi- if goody to pass ^ if not good^ not to be sold 
6 
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Jor good ; that the ioid ntOive Indiana nrighi 
ther be abused norprovoked* That no man shoidd, 
Iqr any ways or means, in word or deed, affiro^ of 
wrong any Indktn^ 6trf he ahoM incur the. same 
penalty ofthektuijae tf he had committed it 
againet hie fMeuy^pkmter; and if any Indiao 
should abuse, in word or deed, any planter of the 
province, that the said planter ehould not be hie 
ownjudgeufiontheeaid Indian^ bvt thed he should 
make his compMsU io the governor qf the prih 
vince^ or hie d^^y^ or eeme mtferior magistrate 
near Mm, who should to the utmost of his pow» 
take care with the king .of the said Indian, that all 
iieasonable satisfaction should be made to the said 
injured planter ; and that all differences between 
planters and Indians should be ended by. twelye 
men, that is, by six planters and eko Indians^ that 
so they might Uoefriendly, together y9& ihuch as in 
them lay, preventing all occasions of heart burn- 
ings and mkichief." . 

There is no iloubt that the^ humanity and love 
of equity which formed so conspicuous a part of 
William Penn.'s character would without any pre- 
vious experience have led him to a similar mode of 
conduct towards these children of the forest^ to 
that which he adopted, but he must li^ewis^ have 
been greatly confirmed in his judgment by their 
conduct towards the settlera of Mew Jersey, of 
whom Proud in h|s History of Pennsylvania gives 
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to interestiiig account, and. one wUch is calculated 
to make the most sceptical acknowledge their 
right to be treated as ratkmal beings. It appears 
that some violent disorderfr'bad taken place be- 
tweem some Indians and the servants of some of 
the s^tleva; and the natives, who, till corrupted by 
European vices, had never shewn any thing but the 
most firietadly dispoaiti<MiB, finding that the cause 
of the evils which had arisen was drmkf nness, 
^ had the reaoluticm themselves to petition that the 
selling of ardent spirits might be absohilriy po- 
hibited. A circumstance which preamts a fbrei* 
Ue lesson to their more enlightened brethren of 
ahnost eVery civilixed country* When ignorant 
of the nature and effects of strong liquors, intoxi- 
cation in tbese poor Indians could not be called 
a crime; but when those who are well aware <rf 
Aeir &tal ccmequences persevere in sacrifiemg 
every present and future good t^this destructive 
Tiee, there is no such excuse to be oftred for them. 
Happy would it be for the world, if even at this 
day mankind would receive a lesson from these 
unlettered savages^who, fearful of not having re* 
solution to withstand temptsUon if still presenjied 
to them, earnestly lequested to have it removed, 
whilst those who proudly boast ,of superiority in 
knowledge and refinement, vainly self confident, 
instead of seeing to, avoid the allureiiient, pre- 
tend boldly to face it, and only discover their 
^wn weakness by falling again and ^n into the 
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fatal snare. WUkt possessed of so little vurtue 
themselves it is not to be supposed that Europeans 
would feel much disposed to guard that of their 
Indian brethern ; we cannot therefbre be surprised 
to find that Uieir reqUcfst was not complied with, 
nor yet that the natives became but too readily 
victims to the snare, or rather yielded with inordi- 
nate fonchiess to its enticements : but we must ever 
regret that so larg^^ a portion of their vices ta to be 
thus ascribed to those whose duty it was, not only 
to guard them fi'om an accumulation- of crime, 
but to endeavour to s<5ften their natures and en- 
lighten their dftrkdned minds. But this noble 
effort may almost be said to be the glory of Wii<- 
LiAM Penn alone, and his stipulations in their 
ftvour must ever be an honour to both, his heart 
and head. In the present civilized stsLte of so- 
ciety it is a truth generally acknowledged, that 
all ranka and nations of meh have a right to 
the justice and bumwity of their fellow crea- 
tures ; though it must at the same time be con- 
fessed that whilst the right is acknowledged in 
words it is but too frequently denied in practice. 
But so long back ad the sixteenth century, and in- 
deed to a much later date, such claims were sel- 
dom even thns far admitted; power was the only 
rule of action y and the poor uncultured savi^e 
was made to resign his dearest natural rights to 
the arbitrary will of European despots. Whilst 
justice and humanity were thus withheld from 
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tiiose whose ntoation offered the most urgi^t ap- 
peal filr their exereise, the name of William Penn, 
the warm advocate of the oppressed, the dispenser 
of jastiee, eiid the protector of liberty, shone forth 
in the western horijson like a splendid meteor, 
whose radiance was reflected .on his native land ; 
and cold indeed must have been the heart that did 
not kindle with the fervour of esteem and admira- 
tion- . . N 

Determined to treat the Indians as rational be- 
ings, who were capable of understanding and feel- 
ing the latiguage of kindness and good- will, he 
addressed a letter to them, and sent it by the ear- 
liest settlers, that went over. This letter, we atfi 
persuaded, will be read with pleasure, as a speci- 
men of the gentleness, and benevolence of thp 
heart wlnehdietaled it- 

London, Sth Mo. 1681. 
'*Mr Priekhs, 

^ There is a gi^at God, and Pow^, which 
hath made the world and all things therein, to 
whom you and I and- all people owe their being 
and well being, and to whom you and I most one 
day give an account for all that we have done in 
the world. 

^This great God has writtm his law in our 
hearts, by which we are taught and conunanded to 
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loTe, and to help» aad to do good to one anofther. 
Now this great Grod hath beeo pleased to make 
me concerned in jour part of the world ; and the 
king of the country where I Kye hath giveai me a 
great province therein i but I desire to enjoy it 
with your love and consent) that we may .a^waya 
live together as neighbours and friends ; else what 
would the great God do to us, who hath WBde as 
(not to devour and destroy one another, but) to live 
soberly and kipdly together in the world ? 'Now, 
I would have you well observe, that I am very 
sensible of the unktndness and injustice v^hieh 
have been too much etercised toward you by the 
people of these parts of> the world, who have 
«>ugbt themselves to. make great advantages by 
you, rather than to be examples of goodness and 
pati^ice unto you. This I hear h^ been a mat- 
ter of trouble to you, and caused great .grudging 
and animosities, sometimes to the shedding of 
blood, which hath made the great God ang^. 
But I am not such a man, as is well known in 
my own country. I have great Jeve and regard 
toward you, and desire to win and gain your love 
and friendsbipby a kind« ju8t,.|uid peaceable life ; 
and the people! ^end are tof the s^une.mind) 
and shall in all tlungs behave themselves accord- 
ingly ; and. if in any thing any shall offend yoo 
or your people, you shall have a full and speedy 
satisfaction for . the same, by an equal number 
of just men on both aider, that by no means you 
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may ha^e justoceasion of being frffended against 
theia. . ^ ' 

*/ 1 shall shortly come to see you myself, at 
which timee w^ may more largely and freely confer 
tad cUscourse of these matters. In the' mean time, 
I have sent my commissioners to treat with you 
about Imid and a firm league of peace. Let me 
desire you to be kind to them and. the people, and 
receive the presents an^ tokens which I have sent 
you, atf a testimony of my good wilL to you^ and of 
my resolution to live justly, peaceably, and friendly 
with you4 

< ' ** I am your loving friend, 

« William Penn." 

In a letter of instructions which he wrote at the 
same time, for the agents whom he sent over tp 
tc^e possession, he discovers, so mach tenderness 
towards those who were venturing their fortunes 
with him, uid such caution, judgment, and fore- 
sight in various .other particulars, especially in the 
laying out of the greM ctf y as- he prophetically 
calls it, thai we deem ourselves particularly for- 
tunate Jn being aHowed to make the following ex- 
tracts from the. original' which is in the^ possession 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; 

'^ ifis^nicfioflis gitien iy me. William Penk, proprie- 
tor and governor of PennaylvaniOj to my trusty 
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and UmngfriendB, mUkm CrigpmrMin Be- 
zar, and NaJthamd JlUen, my comfffitssionermfm 
the seMing^f the present cctony thia year trans- 
ported inio the said frennnce : — 

<< That so soon as it shall please Almighty Grod to 
bring you well there^ you ti^e an Especial care of the 
people that shall embark with you, that ibey may 
be accommodated with, conveniences, as to Jdod, 
lodging, and safe placfes for their goods, concern* 
ing which my cousin William Markbam»my depuiy 
and now on the spot, will in a good measure be 
able to direct, that so none may be injured in tbeir 
healths or esUte, in which if you find the Dutch, 
Swedes, or English of my side hard or griping, tak- 
ing an advantage of your circumstances, give jthem 
to know that they will hurt themselves thereby, for 
you can for a time be supplied on the other sidei 
which may awe them to moderate {Mices. 

^^That having taken what care you can for the 
people's good in. the respects above stated, let 
the rivers and creeks be souAded on my side erf 
Delaware river, especially iq»iatid, in order to aet- 
tle a great town, and be sure to make your choice 
where it is most navigable, hi^ dry, and healthy, 
that is, where most ships may best ride, af deepest 
draught of water, — ^if possible, to load or unload at 
the bank or quay aide without boatinj^or littering 
of it. 
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- *^It wpuld do well if the riveF coining into thai 
creek' be navigiable at least ft>r boats up into the 
country, and let the situation be high, at least dry 
and sound, and not swampy, whiebis best known 
by digging up two or three earths and seeing the 

1)^11001. 

' ^Sttch a plac« being found out for navigation, 
healthy situation and good soil <for provision, lay 
out ten thousand acres contiguous to it ih the best 
manner you can as the bounds and extent of the 
liberties of the said town. 



' f ^ B^ tender of offending the Indiana, and hearken 
by honest spies if you can hear that any body in- 
veighs the Indians not to sell, or to stand off and 
raise the value iipon you. You cannot want those 
that wiH inform you ; but, to soflen them to me and 
the people, let them know that you are come to sit 
down lovingly among them. Let my letter and 
conditions with my purchasers about just dealing 
with them be read' in their tongue, that they may 
see we have theif'good'in our eye equal with our 
own interest, 8«d often reading my letter and the 
sftid conrfdjoni, then present their kings with what 
I send them and make a friendship and league with 
them according to those conditions, which carefully 
observe, and gdl them i;o comply with you. Be 
grave: the}f lov&noi to be smUed upon* 
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'<Be sure to settki the figure of the town so as 
that the streets hereafter may be uniform down to 
the water from the oounti^ bounds : tet the plaee 
for the store hou^e be on the middle of the quay 
which will yet serve for ^ market and state houses 
too. This may be ordered when I cc^me, only let 
the houses be built on aline or upon a line fa much 
«as maybe. 

"Pitch upon the tery. miidte of the friat where 
the town or Inie of housesTis to be laid or run, fac- 
ing the harbour and great river, for the situation 
of my house, and Iet4t be not the tenth part of the 
town, as the conditions say (viz.) that out of every 
hundred thousimd acres shall be reserved to me 
.ten. But I shijl be contented with less than u 
thirtieth part, to wit three hundred acr^i^, whereas 
several will have two by purchasing two shares, 
that is ten thousand acres, and it may be fitting for 
me to exceed a little* 

" Th0 distance of each house from the creek or 

harbour should be in my judgfiient a measuted 

' quarter of a mile, at least two hundred paces, be- 

cause of building hereafter streets downwardsr to 

the harbour. 

"Let every house be placed, if the person 
pleases, in the middle of its plat as to the breadth 
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way o£ it, that so ther^ may be ground on each side 
for gardens or orchards or fields. That it may 
be a green country town which will never be 
burnt, and always be wholesome. 

'< I jodgetfaatye must be guidednn your breadth 
of land by what you can get that is unplahted 
lad will be part^ whh ; but, so %r as I can 
guess at this distance, methinks, in a city, each 
share to have fifty poles upon the front to the river 
nd the rcM backward will be sufficient. But per- 
iu^syoa amy. have more and perhaps ybu will not 
have so 'much ^mce to allow; herein follow your 
huid and your situation, being always just to pro* 
p«tipn« 

^ Be swe to keep the conditions hereunto af- 
fixed, and see that ho vice or evil conversation go 
uncomplained or punished in any, that God be 
W, provoked to wrath against the country.'^ 

Not long after this,. William Psnn had the mis- 

fintuiie to lose his mother. The death-of a tender 

tffectionate parent must ever be a severe trial to 

nxoh a son, and to his trtiother he owed a more thsaa 

^coonnon d^bt of gratitude.* She had ever acted 

, ^e part of a miediator between his father and him- 

r^fi^ and had supported and comforted him during 

\^ time that he was battished from the paternal 

of* The grief which he experienced on this oc- 
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casion had a considerable effect on his 4iealth, 
though we cannot but suppose he resigned him- 
self to the afflictive dispensation with the submis- 
sion becoming a Christian. He was however 
drawn from the contemplation of this melancholy 
event by the attention which his colonial .conceriui 
required. His first care was to secure the possei- 
sion both o$fhe land first granted, and of another 
portion lying contiguous to it, and which was ob- 
tained from the duke of York. He next drew up 
and published a irame of government or constitu- 
tion of Peimsylvania, to which he annexed a pire- 
face which shews how deeply the subjects of law 
and government had engrossed his attention. . A 
short extract from this preface we will her^ insert, 
believing that the just and philosophicail senti- 
ments which it contains are not beyond t^e c^chh- 
prehension even of juvenile readers. 

^' But, lastly, when all is said, there is hardly 
one frame of government in the world, so ill de- 
signed by its first founders, that in good hands 
would not do well enough $ and story tells us^ that 
the best in ill ones can do nothing that is great 
and good ; witness the Jewish and Roman states. 
Governments, like clocks, go from the motion men 
give them ; and as governments are made and 
moved by men, so by them they are ruined too. 
Wherefore^ gavemmetds rather depend upon men 
than men upon ^ovemmente. Let men be goodf 
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mdthe government caanot be bad., ffiibeiUythey 
loiU cure U. But \f men bebad^ lei the govern- 
metd be neuer so. good, they wiU endeavour to 
warp,and ^oU it to tKeirtwrn- 

" I kaow sdane say, let us have gb()d laws, and 
00 rafLtterfbr the men that execute th^m. But let 
theoi coBsider, l^at^ though good laws do weU 
good mm do better ; for good laws may want good 
men, dnd be abolished or invaded by ill men ; but 
good men wiUnm^^want good laws, nor suffer iU 
> ones. 'Tis true good-laws have^some awe upon ill 
miiHfiters, but that is where these Jiaye n.ot; power 
to escape or aboUsh them, and where the people 
are generally wise and good: but^ loose and de- 
pravedpeople (which is to thex)uestion) love laws 
and an administration like themselves. That 
therefore which makes a good constitution must 
ieq^ Uftnamely, men (^wisdom and virtue, quali- 
ties that) because they descend ^ot with worldly 
inheritances, must be carefully propagated by a 
wtuous education of youth, jf^or which after ages 
«h{I owe more to the care and prudence of founders 
and the successive sgnagistracy, than to their pa- 
rents for their private patrimonies. 

• " These considerations of the weight of govern- 
iQj^ and the nice and various opinions al|out it, 
loade it uneasy to me to think of publishing the 
^"^^i^g frame and conditional laws, foreseeing. 
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both the centi^M they will mei^t with'fixiBi.iiieii 
of different Ugmoure wd engagements, .and the 
occasion they may give of discourse beyond my 
design. .. , - , * 

** But neyt to the power of necessity, whicti is a 
solicitor thai will take no denial, this induced <me 
to a complianee, that we have, with revereQce to 
God and goct(i conscieiice to men, to the best of 
our skill contrived and composed the {r$me and 
l|Lws of this government to .the great end of go- 
vernment, to support power in reverse with the 
people, and to eecure thepeeple from the abuse qf 
power J that they may bi free by their just che- 
dience, and tNk magistrates honourable for tieur 
just admimstration; for liberty unthout obedience 
is cof^usion, amfro&edtence toUhout liberty is sht- 
very. To carry this evenness i^ partly owing to the 
constitution, dnd partly to the magistracy.^ Where 
either of these Jkil, government will be snbject to 
convulsions ; but where both are wamting, it must 
be totally subverted > then* where both meet, the 
government is like to endure; which I humUy pray 
and hope God will please to make the lotof llris of 
Pennsylvania. • Amen." ^ ' 

As the time for lyis setting sail drew near, how- 
ever, -the claims of conjugal and parental affection 
began to weigh heavy on bis heart. The important 
subject of education could not fail to be* Ipoked 
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ilpon by hiiD} with such a mind as he possessed, 

in the serious light it deserved, -and be no doubt 

feit considerable reluctance to letve his children 

at ^ time when his guiding hand might be of so 

much consequence to their future character, as well 

as to throw the whole of such a charge upon his 

wife; To make up, in the best way in his power, 

to his children for the loss'of his personal instruc- 

,^;tion, and to his wife ql^his a$9i8tance9 he determin- 

i ed to fea^e them his best advice in writing, which 

he did in the following letter, the careAil perusal 

of which' we cwnot *too earnestly recoounend to 

oiilr young readers * \ ' * « 

'' Jtfy dear fV^e and Children, • • 

J'liy.love, which neither sea, nor land, nor 
death itsfj«lf, can extinguish or lessen towards you, 
most endearedly visits you with eternal embraces, 
and will abide with you for ever : and may the God 
of ray life watch over you, and bless you, and do 
you good in this World and for ever ! — Some things 
are ubmi my spirit to'leafa wiifi you in ffiu^f te** 
spective capacities, as I am Iq one aliu^himd, and 

^ to -the rest a father, If I $}iouM never see you more 

f . in this world. 

^Tlfy clear wife! remember thou wast the love 

of laJ^outh; and much the joy oCniy Kfe ; themost 

; ♦ beloved, as wel] ai? most worthy, of all my earthly 

c<Mnlbrts: and the yeason of that Ipve was more 
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thy inward than thy. outward excellencies, which 
yet were many. God knows, and thou^knowest it, 
I can say it was a match of Providence^s naaking; 
and God's image in us both was the first ^^ing, 
and the mostiuniable and engaging ornament in 
our eyes. Now I am to leave thee, and that with- 
out knowing whethet I shall ever see thee more 
in this world,, take my counsel into thy bosom, 
and let it dwell wlthjthee i% my stead while thou, 
livest. ^ 

* ' • -^ 

'< First: Let f be fear of the Lord and a zeal and 
love to his gloi^ tlwetl richly m thy hearty and 
thou wilt watch for good^ver thyself and thy dear 
childrep'-and &mily, that no rude, light, or bad 
thing be committed: else God will l^e-^oifended, 
and he will repent himself of the good j^l^ends 
thee and thine. . ^ '^< 

*^ Secondly.: Be diligent in meetings for worship 
and busiiiessj stir up thyself and others herein ; it 
is thy duty and place v and let meetings be kept 
once a day^in the fimiily to wait upon the^Lord, 
who has given us aihch^ime' for ourselves : and, 
my dearest,' to make thy family, matters easy to 
thee, divide thy time, and be regular: it is easy 
and sweet; thy retirement will afford thee to do it: 
as in the morning to view the business of the^house 
and fix it as thou desirest, seeing ^all be in order; 
that by thy cqunsel^ill may move, and to thee ren- 
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der an aecount everf evening. !The,tiBie for work, 
for walking, for meals, may be cuir,t$an,* at least its 
near as may be: and grieve not tliifj^elf with care- 
less yrvants; they will disorder thee; rather pay 
them,' and let them go, if they will not be better by 
admonitions^ this is best' to avoid many words, 
which I know woufi# the sojtfl, and/ofrend the Lord. 
^^ Thirdly: Cast up'thj-^income and see what it 
daily amounts to ; by which thod mayest be sure to 
have it in thy sight and power to keep within com* 
pass : and I be^ieech tjiee to live tow and sparingly 
fill my debts are paid; and theft. enlarge as thoo 
aeest it convenient. Rempn^ber thy mother's e^i^- 
ample,, when Thy father^s public spiritedness had 
^worsted his estate (which is. my case). » I kiiow 
thou lovest plain things, and art averse. to the^ 
pojpDps of the world ; a nobility natural to (faee. I 
write turt as doubtful, but to quicken thee, for piy 
sake, to be more diligent herein, knowing that 
GodAvill bless thy care, and thy poor children and . 
. thee fen: it. My mind is wrapt up i)i a saying oC- 
thy father's, ' I desire not riche^s, but to owe no- 
thing;' and truly that is Wealth, and more than 
enough to live i^gk share attended with many sor- 
rows. I need nWbid fhee be bumt^Ie, for thou 
art so ; nor jpeek and patient, for it is much of thy 
natural dispoeitiont but I pray thefe b%tOft in re- 
tiren^at with the Lord, and guard against en- 
croaching friendships. Ke^p theni at arm's end; 
for it is giving away our power, aye an4 s«lf too, 
7* - • ' ' • • 



into the possemon of anotl&r; luid that which 
might seem eqgagiog in the beginning md^ prove a 
yo£e too hard and heavy in the end. Wherefoie 
keep dominion *«irer thyself, and let thy chiJUbreB^ 
good meetioysytuid friends, be the fleasfsae of thy 
life. -'»,, 

• " Fourthly i And now, my dearest, let me re- 
commend to thy *care tof dear childrea; abun- 
dantly beloved of pie, as the Lord's blessings and 
the sweet pledges of our mutual and endeared af- 
fection. Abovelall things endeavour io breed 
them up in the love j[>fvirtiier and that holy plaia 
way of it which we have lived in, that the world 
in no part of it get into my family* I. bad rather* 

' they were*homely than finely bred as to XHitward 
bebavi(Sur ; yet I love sweetness mixed widi gra- 
vity, and cheerfulness tempered with sobriety. 
Religion in the heart leads into this true civilifi^ 
teaching men and women io be mild and cbur- 
ieous in their behaviour, an accomplishment 
worthy indeed of praise. . 

" Fifthly : Next breed them j|| in a love one of 
another : tejl thfm it is the cfflrge I left behind 
me ; and that it is the way to have the love and 
blessing <tf Go& iipon them ; also what his portion 
is who hates or calls his brother fool. Sometimes 
separate them, but not long; and allow them to 
send and give each other small things to endear 
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one another with : On^e more I say; tell them it 
was my counsel they should be tender and ^ec- 
tionate one to another- For -their* learning be 
liberal. Spare no cost f for by steh parsimony all 
' is lost that is saved : but let it be useAl knowledge, 
such.asis consistent with truth- aad godliness, not 
cherishing a vain conversation, or idle mind ; but 
ingenuity mixed with industry is good for the body 
and mind too. I recoqrmend the u^ilil parts of 
mathematics, as building houses or ships, measur- 
ing, smrveying, diallings navigation;* but agricul- 
ture is especially in my eye : lei* my children be 
husbandmen and hoas^wives ; it is 'industrious, 
healthy, honest, and of good example : like Abra- 
ham aod the holy ancients, who pleased God and 
obtained a gqpd report. - This leads to consider 
the works of God and nature, of things that are 
good; and diverts the mind from being taken up 
^h the vain arts and inventions of a. luxurious 
3vorld. It is commendable, in the princes of Ger- - 
many, and the nobles of that empite, that they 
: have all their children instructed in some useful oc- 
cupation. Rather keep an ingenious person in the 
* house to teach them, than send them to schools, 
too many evil impressions being coihmonly re- 
ceived there. Be sure to observe their genius, and 
^ do not cross it as to learning : Itt then^apt dwell 
too long on one thing ; but let their change be 
^gteeable, and all their diversions have some little 
bodily labour in them. When grown big, have 
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most care for them ; for then ihere are more snues 
for (hem both within and without. JTben mar- 
riageable, see that they have worthy persons iB 
their eye, of good life, and good fanfie for piety and 
understanding. I need no wealth, but sufficiency; 
and be sure their love be dear, fervent, and mu- 
tual, that it may be happy for them/ I choose not 
they should be married to earthly covetous kin- 
dred; and of cities and towns of concourse be- 
ware ; the wcffld is apt to stick close to those wfio 
have lived tfud got wctalth there: a country life 
and estate 1 like best for my children. I prefer a 
deceqt maiision of an hundred pounds per annum 
before ten thousand pounds m London,, or such 
like place, in a way of tfade. In fine, noj^ dear, 
endeavour to breed them dutiful U^the Lord, and 
his blessed light, truth, and grace, in their hearts, 
who is their Creator, and his fear will g\pw up with 
them. * Teach a child,' says the Wise ilan, ' the 
way thou wilt have him to walk, and when he is 
old he will not forget it.' ^ext, obedience to 
thee, their deax mother ^ and that UQt for wrath, 
but for conscience' sake; liberal tathe poop^pitiiiii 
to the miserable, humble and kind to all ; and may 
my 8od make thee t blessing, anpl give thee com-* - 
fort in our dear children ; and in age gather thee to 
the joy and blessedness of the just (where no death ' 
separate us) for ever ! 

And npw, vmy dear children, that are the gifts 
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and mercies of the God of your tender father, hear 
my counsel and lay it up in yoUr hearts ; love it 
more than treasure and follow it^ and you shall be 
blessed here and happy hereafter. 

" In the first place, * remember your Creator iga 
the days of your youth.' It was the glory of Israel 
, m the second of Jeremiah : and how did God bless 
losiah because he feared him in his yooth ! and so 
he dfi Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. Oj iny dear 
children, remember and fear and se'rTe him .who 
made you, and gave you to me and yopr dear mo- 
ther ; that you may live to him and glorify him in 

your generations ! 

' > .' ■ 

** To do this, in your youthful days seek after 
the Lord, that you may find him ; remembering his 
great love in creating you ; that you are not beasts, 
plants, or stones, but that he has kept you, and 
given you his grace within and substsmce without, 
and prbvided plentifully for you. This remember 
in your ycmffi, that you may be kept from tile evil of .^ 
the world : for ih age it will be harder to overcome 
the temptations of it. * ' 

» " Wherefore, my dear children, eschew the ap- 
pearance of evil, ^and love and cleave to. that in 
your hearts which shews you evil from good, and* 
tells you when you do amiss arid reprotes you for 
it. It is the light of Christ that he has given you for 



your salvation. If you So this, and follow my 
counsel, God will bless you in this world and give 
you an inheritanclB in that which shall never haiye 
an end. For tfie light of Jesus is of a purifying 
nature; it seasoos those'who love it and take heed 
to it; and never leaves such, till it has brought 
them to the city «f 'God that has foundations. O 
that ye mtiy be seasoned with the gracious nature 
of it ! Hide it^ in your hearts, and flee, my dear 
children, from all youthful lust&f ; the vain sports, 
. pastimes, an3 pleasures of the world ; ' redeeming 
the time because the dayiiare evil !' — You are now 
beginmng to live.-^What would^ some give for 
your timet Oh 4 I could have lived. better, were 
I, as you, in the flower of youth.*— Therefore love 
and fear the Lord, keep close to meeting^^ and de- 
light to wait, on the Lord God of your father and 
mother j among his despised p^ple, as we have 
done ; and count it your honour to be members t>f 
that , society, and heirs of that living fellowship 
which is enjoyed among them, for the experience 
of whictl your father's soul blesseth tln» Lord for 
ever, ^ • • • ' 

*' Next, be obedient to your dear rtiother, a wo-* 
man whose virtue and good nam^ is an honour to 
you ; for she hath been exceeded by none in her 
time for her plainness, integrity, industry, huma- 
nity, virtue, and good understanding; quahties not 
usual among women of her worldly condition and 
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qaality^ Tbercfore honour arid obey h«r, my dear 
children V as your mother, and your father's love 
and deligjit ; iiay love her too, for she loved your 
father with a deep and upright love» choosing him 
'before aH her many suitors: and though she be of 
a. delicate consttftitio^ apd no1)Ie spirit, yet she 
descended to the utmost tenderness cmd care for 
you, p^rforiioing the painfulest acts pf service to 
you in your inftihey, as a mother and a nurse too« 
I charge y6u, before the Lord, honour and obey, 
love and cherish your dear mother. 

" Ne^t, betake yourselves to some honest in- 
dustrious course of lifo, and that not of sordid 
coTetousness, but for ex|mple and to avoid idle- 
ness. And it you change your condition and 
marry, choose^ wHh the knowledge and consent of 
your mother if living, or of gilardians, or those that 
have the charge of y<ui. Mind neither beauty nor 
riches, but the fear of the Lord, an4 a sweet and 
amiable disposition, suchasyOu can love above all 
this world, and that may make your habitations 
pleasant and desirably to you. . ' . 

^ *' And being married, ,be tender, affectionate* 
patient,, and meek. Live in the fear of the L^rd, 
and he will bl^ss yoii.and your offspring. B^ sure 
to live within compass ; borrow qot, neither be be- 
holden ^o any. , Ruin not yourselves by kindness 
to others; f<lr that exceeds the due bounds of 
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friendship/ neither will a true friend ^pect it. 
Small matters I heed not. -^ 

" Let your indijstry and parsimony go no farther 
than for a sufficiency for life, and-lo make a_pro-« 
vision for your children, and tllat in moderation, 
if the Lord gives you any. I charge you help the 
poor andji^edyf let the Lord have a voluntary 
share of your income for the gQod of the poor, 
both in our society and others^ for we are all his 
creatures; remembering that <he that giveth .to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord.' 

. ''Know well your incomings; and your outgo- 
ings may -be belter regulated. Love not money 
nor the world : use them pnl]r, ancf' they will serve 
you; but if you love them^ you serve them, which 
will debase your spirits as well as offend the Lord. 

• ^'Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand pf 
help to them; it m^y be your ease; anc^as.you 
mete to others God will mete to you again. 

"Be humBle and gentle in your conversation; 
of few words, I charge you"J but always pertinen| 
when you speak, hearing out before you attempt 
* tP asswer, and then speaking afi if you would per- 
suade, not impose. 

> "^ ■ - •■ ^ • - 

" Affront none, neither revenge the affronts that 
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are done to yoa; but forgive, ahd yOu shall be for- 
given of yoiir Heavenly Father. 

"In making friendK consider well first; and 
when you are fixed be true, not wavering by re- 
ports nor deserting in affliction, for that becomes 
'not the good and virtuous. 

" Watch against anger^ neither speak nor act iri 
it; for, like' drunkenness, it mak^ a man a beast, 
and throws p^dple into desperate inconveniences. 

" Avoid '^flatterers, for they are thieves in dis- 
guise ; their praise is costly, designing to get by 
those they bespeak ; th«iy are the worst of crea- 
tures; they lie tor flatter, and flatter to clieat; and, 
which is worse, if you believe them you cheat 
yourselves most' dangerously. Biit the virtuous, 
though poor, love, cherish, and prefer. Remem- 
ber David, who asking the Lord, ' Who shall abide 
in thy tabernacle*? who shall dwell upon thy holy 
hill?' answers, 'He thatwalketh uprightly, work- 
etb righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart; in whose eyes the vile person is contemned, 
but h<Hiouretb them who fear the Lcft-d.' 

"Next, my children, be temperate in all things; 

in yOur 4iet, for that is physic by prevention ; it 

keeps, nay, it makes people healthy, and their ge- 

Beration sound. This is exclusive of the spiritual 
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advantage it brings. Be alko ptad^ in youraq^pa- 
rel; keep out that lust which reigns too much over 
some ; let yovrt virtues be your ornaments, remejn- ^ 
bering * life is moue thap food, and the Ixxiy than . 
raiment.' Let^ur furniture he simple and cheap. 
Aveid pride» avarice, and luxury. ^ Read my ^ No 
Cross, no Crown.' T^ere is instru^^tion^tv-Make 
jrour conversation with the most emiment for wis- 
dom and piety; and^hun aU wicked men as, you 
hope for the bluing of God, and.the^^comfort of ^ 
your father's living *and dying prayers. ' Be sur^*^ 
you speak no evil of any, no, not of the meanest; 
WBch less of your supericfrs, as magistrtftes, guar- 
dians, tutors, teichers, and elders in Chridt. 

*<Be no busy bodies; meddl^ not with other 
folk's matteis, but whan in conscience and duty 
pressed; for it procures trouble, and is ill manners, 
. and vQry unseemly to wise men^ 

^<In your fiunilies remember Abrahasn, Moses, 
and Joshua, their integrity to the. Lord; oQd do as 
you have them for eian^les. 

''Let the fear and service of the living God b^ 
encouraged in^ your houses, and that plainness^ 
sobriety, and moderati<Hi in all things, asbecom- 
etb God's chosen people; and as I advise you, my 
beloved children, do you t^ounsel yours, if Gad ' i 
should you give any. Yea, rcounsel and command 
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tbeflQ as my posterity, that they love and serve the 
, Lord Gbd with an apj%ht heart, that be may bless 
you and yours from generation to generation. 

■ » 

" And as for you^ who are likely to be concem- 
^ in the government of Pennsylvania and my pfirts 
of Easi^ersey, especially the first, I do charge you 
before the Lord God and his holy angels, that you 
be Idkijj diligent, SHid lender, ^fearing God, loving 
the -people, and hating covetousness. Let justice 
have its impartial course, and the law free passage. 
Though to ]rour loss, protect nd mai>%gainst it ; for 
I you are mpt above the Itw, but tlie law above you. 
liive therefore the )ive& yourselves you w6uld have 
the people live, and then you have the right and 
bcfdness to punish the transgressor.*^' Keep upon 
the square, for G<xl sees you: therefore do your 
duty, aiid be sure you see with your own eyes, and 
hear wi}b your own ears. Entertahi no lurchers, 
cherish no informers for gain or revenge ; use no 
tricks; fly to no devices to support or covet injus- 
#tice'; but let your hearts^ be upright before the 
.J[<q4| ^trusting, in him' above* the contrivances of 
men, and none shall be able to hurt or supplant. 

V **Oh! the Lord is a strong God, and he can do 
whatsoever he pleases ; and though men consider 
it not,^ it is the Lord that rules ^and overrules in 
tbe kiiigdoms of men, and he builds up, and pulls 
down. I, your father, am the man that can say, 
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<He that trijsts in tb^ iTord shall not be eonfound- 
ed. But God; in due time, will make lus eneipjied 
be at peace with him.' 

"If you thus Whave yourselves, and so become 
' a terror to evil doers and a praise' to them that do^ 
well,* God, my God, will be with you in Wisdopi 
and a sound mind, and make you blessed' instru- 
ments in his hand for the settlements of soiSe of 
those desolate parts of the world, which* iny soul 
desires above alt worldly honours and ricfaei;, both 
for you that go .and you that stay; you that govern 
and you that are governed ; that in the ^ end yoo 
may 1>e gathered with me to the rest of God. ' 

.." Finally, my children, tove ofie another with a 
true endeared love, and your dear relations on 
both sides, and take care to presefve tendor affec- 
tion in' your children to each other; often mar- 
rying within themselves, 90 ^s it be without the 
bounds forbidden in Gods' law, that so they m'ay^ 
not, like the forgetting unnatural world, grow out 
of kindred Qkid as cold as strangers ; but, fts be- 
comes a trClly natural and Christian stock, you and 
yours after jKou may live in the pure and fervent 
love of God towards one another, as becometh 
brethren in the spiritual and natural relation. 

" So, my God, that hath blessed me with his 
abundant mercies, both of this and the other and 
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led a general assembly in. orddr to confirm all the 
laws and regulations previously, agreed upon in 
England. Ta pretend to particularize all the ar- 
ticles of the constitution or code of laws which * 
was then adopted would be equally inconsistent 
and incompatible with our plan. 

We cannot however forbear mejQtioning a few 
of those leading points which shew so conspicu- 
ously tb« wisdom, benevolence, and prudence, of 
the lawgiver. And here, as in every instance, we 
find his fundamental and governing principle was 
religion, — Aat vital religion which takes it^ root 
in the heart and governs *the aoljons by its own 
pure spirit. Equally freo therefore from arbitrary 
restrictions and Irom that baneful laxity of princi- 

, pie which under tfte pretence of liberality s^eksto 
undermine the whole Christian plan, he, at the 
san^e" time that he admitted liberty of conscience 
to aU, made it a necessary requisite that those who 

' were appointed to any public offices or places of 
trust should not only be of good moral characters 
but aUo professed Christians. Thus, though he 
did noli pretend to dictate to his fellow Christiana 
in What particular mode they should worship and 
serve their Creator, he took care to shew that he 
considered those who lost sight #f their duty to . 
the great Governor of the universe as but little to 
be trusted in their transactions with their fellow 
creatures. Another article was that "public schodte 
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shoald be evected, and that everj child shoald be 
. taught to nUad and write 'till arrived at the age of 
twelve, after which he was to learii acme useful 
trade or professioa, and so be preserved at once * 
from the dangers^f ignorance and the tempU^ons 
of idleness. ;' 

With regard to. the criminal laws, .as he vary- 
justly considered that the great object of Yunish- 
ment was the reformation of the offender; he only 
admitted of the^ infliction of death in eases of mur- 
der or treason against the state ; and in all othei; 
cases solitary confinement and usefSf employment. 

Many other laws, equally liberal, huinane, and 
wise, wefe made and confirmed. <<The assem- 
Wy,'* says Mr Wharton in his lAscourse before the * 
Society fiir the Commemoration of the Landing 
of William Penn, <'whicb4netal Upland otthtf- 
ier in December 1682, and which in a session of 
three days— about the length of a modem speech 
. — adopted a constitution and passed sixty-one laws, 
ought to occupy a distinguished statioli in our hi^- 
tory.'' Jp «» 

Not considering |he king's grant a sufficient 
authority for taking posiessien of the c^ntry, 
without its being likewise -ceded lo him by the 
native mhabitanta thenwclves, William Penn had 
empowered his commissioners, oh their firstxooh 
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better liffe^ be with you all, guide ypn by his coun- 
sel, bless you, and bring you to his ejternal glory I 
that ycpirfnay shine, my dear children, in the fir- 
mament df God's power with the blessed spirits of 
the just, that celestial family^ praising and admir- 
ing him, the God and Father of it, for ever. For 
there is no God like^ unto him ; tho* God of Isaac 
and of Jacob, the God of tbe prophets and apos- 
de^ and martyrs of Jesus, in whom I five for ever. 

*^ So farewell to my thrice dearly beloved wife 
and children! 

<' Tourii, as God pleaseth, in that which no wa- ^ 
ters „ can quench, no time forget, nor dis- 
tance wear away, but remains for ever, 



[• , - •^William Penn. 

I* ♦ , 

I « Wam/kighuht, fourth if 

I $t^h month, 1682." 

A renewal oCthe Dergecutlqps against the Qua- 
kers in Eqglaoid onered stroi^ inducements to 
many of them ta accompany Willlam Penn in the 
voyage for which he was now preparing to his new 
colony ; so that about a hundred persons, chiQfly 
Quakers, ibailed with him, in the ship Welcome,' in 
the month of August 1 682. During the passage he 
had cdnsiderable exercise for his benevolence in* 
i consequence of the small pox, which broke out with 

[■ 
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Bp much'violenee amongst the passehgers, tlrnt iio 
less than thirty, of them died. William Penn, as- ♦; 
Blight be etp^cted, behaved with great btnoanity, * 
and administered comfort in various fbems'to the 
stifierers. At length after a passage of a little more* 
than six monthS tjjey had the satisfaction of finding J 
themselves in'the river Delaware, whichthey dailed 
up, amidst loud acelamationsQf welcome from the 
Dutch and Swedes who were settled on its banks- 
as well as the lEnglish whom he had sent over the 
year before, to take possession iSf ^e land in his 
name. On the 24th Of Octot)er Wijuliam Penn , j 
landed at Newcastle in Delaware, a day which 
ought ever to be held in grateful remembrance by 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, and osght to be - 
conmiemorated on every retin-ning anniversary. 
" "While our brethren of Massachusetts,** ssqFs one 
who, though not a native 6f this country, has ^sso»- "* 
ciated himself so closely with her honour and 
prosperity that she now proudly claims 4^mus^her 
own, "commemorate every year, in the. dreary 
time of winter, the landing of their ancestors or < 
the barren rock of Pfymoufli, which their gratitude 
has consecrated to perpetual* veneration ;, shall we 
suffer the epoch of the arrival of our great {bunder 
and* his venerable band of followers to pass away 
unnoticed?" . • 

After taking possession of the country and mak- 
ing various other necessary anangements, he cal- 
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idg oter to treat with tbeiu for the purchase of 
' the land, wHich trea^ it now became necessary for 
himr to /confirm. 

Mr Rawle, in an address delivered before the 
Historical Society of this city, says^ when speak- 
ing <fn this subject, that "^'William Penn did not 
first set the example of these acts of strict justice, 
. although he closely conformed to the best exam- 
' pies of others. In Europe he has frequently been 
applauded for having l^d the way, but he himself 
never claimed this credit, and his other merits are 
..sofiSciently great to he§j the destitution of this." 
We bdieve however that it m^ safely be affirm- 
ed that he was the first to treat them with that 
tendyr and protecting kindness which was so well 
Calculated to soften and improve their natures. 
vWe do not' find him making any sudden or violent 
efforts to eonvert them to Christianity whilst their 
minds vv^e yet unfit for the reception of it ; but as 
a skilful husbandman would seek tQ prepare the 
ground before he put in the seed, so we •find this 
•wise and judicious^ man striving first to gain their 
c«fideaGe, aiming nd doubt at leading them gra- 
.jdually, by a love of the 'fruits, to seek for them-^ 
selves the same tree of knowledge from which 
thqy found him to have derived so ^ much, and 
.which was intended by its great planter to over- 
shadow all the nations of the •earth. That such . 
effects might have been produced is no very ex-. 
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travagant mipposition, if all the fiucGestf^YsTrf 
William Pcnn Rad ptetertofft the saAieuodeviaV^ 
ting and consc^ntioud line of conduct towards 
these unfortunate people ; for many.. very interest- 
ing proofs are to, be found of the affection and 
gratitude for the gfeat Onas*^ which was felt manj 
years after by those whose forefathers liad received 
this kindness. 

In the following- not€f from Prpud we hate seve- 
ral striking expressions of their gratitude >— 

" At a treaty, held witb-tbe Six Nations, at Phi-* 
ladelphia, in Jul]^ 1743, in governor T&omas^s ^i 
^ adtninistration,6anassateg<i, chief of the Ononda- 
gos, said, ^ We lire all very sensible of theikitid 
regard which that good man, William Psim^ had 
for alt the Indian's.' , 

* ■ 

' * This word, in the langua^ of the Ireqoois or f^x Natioat, 
means a quitt. It is probable that the companions of sWiixluc 
Piam thus interpreted his name to the Indians. The Delawaies 
caned hii|i Mquon, which in their langua^ means the same thi^g. 
But the true signification of WiiiiiiAM, Pxnn's name belongs to 
the Welsh or Celtic language, from %hich it^ derivwl. laiiiat 
ancient tongue, the word Pen meanaa head, and meta4)hatlesaUy « 
* leader or chief. If this hid been known to the Indians, they wo«^ 
not have called our venerable founder by the insignificant nai^e of 
guiU, but wou^ h^ve given .him <h&t of Sakima, a saehem or ekief, 
by which his digamy and ^fiuence would have been increased. But» 
perhaps he was/unwilline to take that honourable distinctipn,asw^ 
know he objected to givmg his name to Pennai/hawia.^"jyoU by% 
Mr Du P^nteaiu, 
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^ "At' this ^eaty, these Indians thus expressed. 
Iheiiiselvek fpspecting James Logian, which fiir* 
ther shews the sense and gratitud«*<^that people 
when they are wjsH treated: 'Brethen, we called 
at our old friend; James Logan's in our way to 
this city » (^id; to our. grief, we found him AM in 
the buahes^ and retired through mfirmtties from 
public business. . We* pressed him to leave his re- 
tirement> and prevailed with him to assist once 
more, on oor account, at your councils. We hope, 
notwithstanding his age and the effects of a fit of 
ti<jlneisrwhidi we understand has hurt his. consti* 
k(ution, that he may yet continue a long time to 
assist this province- with bip^ounsels. He is a wim 
man, and a fast friend to. the Iiidians. ' And we 
i, desire, when his soul goes to God, you may choose 
l^in bis^ro&m jaiust ^ch another person^ of th0 same 
IJpd enqe and ability* in couns^lliAg ; and j^&the 
Plpd tendar disposition and«affection fo^ th6*In* 

tians /....In testimony of our gratitude for «ll 

his services, and because he was so good as to 
Ifeave his country house and follow us t0 town, 
; aad be %t tl)e trofuble, in this his advanced age, to 
I attend Uie council^ fVe preaetU him with this 
limile of akkm.': ^ 

[ ^.' After the governor had concluded^ i§jne% liO* 
] ltt\ replied to that part pf the speeoh wBich r#r 
[lied to him, and said— *That, not only upon the 
tia^GOttn^ of his la^ienessy of which the Indians 
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themselves were witnesses, but on . account ot 
another indisposition which about three years 
since had laid him under an incapacity of expres- 
sing himself with his former usual freedom, he 
had been obliged to live retired in the country. 
But that our first proprietojr, the honourable Wil-^ 
LiAM Penn, who had ever been a father and, true 
friend to all the Indians, having above forty years 
since recommended them to his particular care, 
he had always, from his own inclination as well 
as from that strict charge, endeavoured to con- 
vince all the Indians, that he was their true friend; 
apd was now well pleased that after a tract of so 
many years they were not insensible of it. He 
thanked them kindly for their present, and hear- 
tily joined with them in their desires that the go- 
vernment may always be furnished with persons of 
equally good inclinations, and not only with such 
but also with better abilities, to serve them.' " 

"At a council held with the Seneca and other 
Indians, in Philadelphia, jn July 1749, in the ad* 
ministration of James Hamilton; Ogauslltash, in 
part of his speech, thus expresses himself, * We 1 
reconunend it to the governor to tread in the steps J 
of thpse wise people who have held the reins of^ 
government before hini in being good and kind 
to the Indians. Do, brother, make it your stujiy 
to consult the interest of our nations ; asyott hjl 
so large, an authority, you can do us much good, 
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jjET harm ; we would, therefore, engage your influ- 
IpDce and affections for us ; that the same harmony 
and mutual affections may subsist during your go- 
yerpment which so happily subsisted in former 
times, nay from the first settlement of this pro* 
yince by our good frieQd the great William 

*^ At a treaty held at Easton, in Pennsylvania, 
with the Indians,, in 1756, in Governor Morris's 
administration, Teedyuscung, the Delaware chief,' 
spoke 9^ follows : ' Brother Onas^ and the people 
of Pennsylvania. We rejoice to hear from you that 
you are> willing to renew the old good understand- 
ing, and that you call to mind the first treaties of 
friendship made by Onas, our great friend, de- 
ceased, with our forefathers, when himself and his 
people first came over here. We take hold of 

^ these treaties with both our hands, and desire you 
will do the same ; that a good understanding and 
true friendship niay be re-established. Let us 

gl^thtake hold of these treaties with all our strength 
we beseech you. We, on our side, will certainly 
do it.' Again, on concluding a peace, in* July, the 

I same year, Teedyuscung said, — * I wish the same 

^ good spirit that possessed the'good old man, Wil- . 

LUH Penn, who was a friend to the Indians, may 

inspire the people of this province, at thi9 time.' " 
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' These instances sufliciently pro\|e that the In- 
.'9 • 
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dian heart is not the ttem inflexible material that 
is often represented* It may suit those whose wr^ 
tereat it is to oppress, to cry o&t against their sa- 
vage and untameable natures; but let all go ttp(tt 
the principles of kindness and justice ; let all seA 
to establish a bond of brotherhood and good will, 
leaving to these poor persecuted facings the little 
tliat yet remains to them ; mid we doubt not it will 
soon be found that there exists not amongst them 
a heart so hard that it cannot be melted by kind- 
ness. 

A time and place having been appointed, Wil- 
liam PcNN, accompanied by a few of his firiendsi 
met the Indians, and g^ve them in purchase for 
their land such articles of merchandize as they 
deemed an equivalent for it, entering at the same 
time into a solemn engagement to treat them in 
every respect as friends and brothers. It is much 
to be regretted that a particular account of the 
whole transaction has not been handed down to 
posterity. Tradition, however, informs us that it|| i 
took place under anF elm tree of extraordinary j 
size, which grew on the banks of the DeKware, i 
near a large Jndian settlement called fihackamax- i 
on, where Kensington now stands. This tree was ^ 
blown down in the storm of IBIO, and the trunk 
after its fall was examined and measured, and 
found to be twenty-four feet in circumferencdK 
and its age twcw hundred and eighty-three yearii'J 
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(%r G«^rse cYery branch and' fibre of a tree which 
Mbad caaopied the head of a man who had done so 
much honour to his species^ could nof fail to be 
held almost as sacred. It has consequently .been 
'distributed not only oyer this but other countries, 
in the form of walking sticks, snuff boxes, and a 
variety of other articles. A large piece was seat 
to John Penn, ''of Stoke Park in England, which 
wa» made an ornament for one of his apartments, 
baling the following inscription engraved on it to 
tell the history of its bbnpurs. 

'^ A remnant of the great Elm, under which the 
Treaty was held between WiLiiiAM Penn and the 
Indifuur, soon after his landinjf in An^erica, A* D. 
1682; and which grew at Kensington, near Phila- 
delphia, till the autumn of the year 1810, when it 
fell during a.storm.. Was presented to his grand- 
, sou, John Penn, Esq." 

'^ Mr West,- who has introduced this tree into 
nMs celebrated picture representing the treaty, 
^m|)ntiooed a peculiar mark of respett shewn 
to it, m more recent times, in the following words : 
^' This tree, which was held in the highest ve- 
neratiicMi^ by the original inhabitants of my native 
country, by the first settlers, and by their descen* 

«^'*'^% and to which I well remember about the year 
», when a boy, often resorting with my school- 
^Ws, [the spot being the favourite one |br as- 
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sembling in the hours of leisure,] was ih'"sonQe 
danger during the American ffar of 1775, when 
the British possessed the country, from partis 
sent out in search of wood for firings but the late 
general Simcoe, who had the command of the dis- 
trict where it grew, from a regard for the character 
^ of William Pekn, and the interest which he lock j 
in the history connected with the tree, ordered a 1 
guard of British soldiera to protect it from the axe* 
This circuipslance the general related to me, in 
answer to my inquiries con<^erning it, aft^r his re* j 
turn to England.' " 1 

It is a feeling, as inseparable from our natures \ 
as it is .favourable to virtue, to hold in reverence : 

^^ every thing and place which is connected with a 
great event, ahd the more lengthened the liite of j 
perspective along which they are looked back I 
upon by the eye of posterity, the more sacred the 
relics become. And hence it is that we feel an 
impatience, almost amounting to irritation, wheo 
we think of the holy associations connected v^idi 4 
this tree ^ and the spot where it grew beijjg de- 
stroyed by any doubts being suggested of its hav- 
ing been the actual spot on which Jhe treaty was i 
made. Such doubts have however been. started, ' 

' and as every thing calculated to remove them, and 
to confirm the belief that tradition has been faith- , 
ful to her trust, cannot fail to be interesting, wMb;. 
shall avail ourselves of the information coUectaPr 
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by an active member of the Historical Society on 
^e subject, and give a namber of letters from per- 
sons Whose recollections carry them back to con- 
temporary witnesses, which appear to us to set the 
subject at rest. 

•♦My REsfrECTitD Fbis'ni), * >^ 

<^ After asking thy excuse for so long delay- 
ing' to answer thy letter of the 5th inst. and which 
ifras partly occasioned by my desire to furnish thee 
from the papers in our possession with some evi- 
dence that the original treaty was held at Shacka- 
maxon, under the ahade of the veneratecf elm, 
which I have no doubt was really the case, not- 
. withstanding that I have not been able to find the 
casual mention of the circumstance in our papers, 
for it would probably have only been casual, ' 
James Logan' not attending the Proprietor until 
his second voyage hither. The family of Penn in 
England could, I should suppose, fiirnish proof of 
the place where this transaction so honourable to 
, « their illustrious ancestor was held, together with 
many other particulars highly gratifying to those 
- who delight to look back upon the infancy of our 
i -state, — for I have no doubt but that they possess 
a very great mass of information on every subject 
connected with the establishment of the coFony* 
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fiever could account for the propensity of 
to unsettle every received opinion, eitlier 
9* 
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on subjects which though speculative are of the 
highest importance to the comfort as well as to 
the well-being of every individual and to society, 
or on those minor topics which, like the preseiit 
instancci have afforded so much innocent satisfac- 
tion in consecrating, as it were, a local spot sacred 
to the recollection of the dignity of moral virtue. 
But in the presentlnstance I believe they have no- 
thing on which to found their opinion that the first 
treaty was held at Chester: Mylionoured mother 
was born near to that town and passed the first 
part of her life there, was well acquainted with its 
oldest inhabitants, some of vfbom had been con- 
temporaries of William Penn, and I i)nay add, was 
well qualified from her inquiring mind and esicel^ . 

, lent memory to have known such- a tradition, had 
it existed; Which she would have treasured up 
and often mentioned, with that of the proprietor's 

, residence at Robert Wade's during his first visit. 
The dwelling which was thus honoured was Called 
Essex House, and stood on the other side of 
Chester Creek, its very ruins have long disappear- 
ed : only two or three pine trees mark the spot, and , 
I have formerly seen a ball and vane which had be- 
longed to the old building and had been preserv-^ 
ed by some of the descendants of Robert Wade, 
who (I have heard) were enjoined by the will of 
some of the family to do so, in a hope of the man-j^^ 
sion's being rebuilt, when they were to be again re^ \ 
plated on its turret. ^ 
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^* I ho^, my kind friends thee mil excuse^the ir- 
relatWeness of the above to thy question respect* 
ing the scene of the treaty, which had it been at 
Ufdand, (now Chester) I think there is no doubt 
bvtt it would have furnished an article in the Swe- 
dish recQidsr. We were once in possession of 
^ book of the record? of the courts held under 
their government prior to the arrival of William 
PsNK, which, (if I remember aright) my dear Dr 
Jjognn gave intp the hands of the late Samuel 
White, Esq. of Delaware, to place in the archives 
of that state. 

'^ I am with great respect, 

^ thy affectionate friend, ^ 

"D. LOGAN. 
« Stenton, 29th 5th mo. 1825. \ 
", Roberts Vaux, Es^." 



" Philadelphia, lOth May, 1825. 

» Dear Sir, 

*'The Swedish writings mentiop the, treaty 
of Penn with the Indians, and their great respect 
for him; but nothing as to the locality. Circum- 
stances make it highly probable that it ws^s held at 
(now) Philadelphia, as being pretty far into the 
country, and,, by its site, destined for a capital. 
The first assembly being held at Chester is not an 
argument for its having been there, becauifS In^ 
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dian dmcerns coeld not have been objeds previ- 
OUB to manj inquiries tMoiA them. 

^'iramonament is to be erected^ Philadelphia 
18, undoubtedly^ the proper place. 

" Your respectful servant and fnend, 

"NICHOL. GOLLIN. i 
" Egberts Vaux, Es^." 

'* BdmofUi September 6thy 1825. 

" My Dear Sir, 

'' At yocir request, but svith much diffidence 
as to the subject you mentioned, lo wit: — the 
place of holding the first grand treaty with the In- 
dians by WiCliam Penn ; I can only say that, from 
early youth to this day, I have always understood 
and believe, that the treaty in 1682 tVas held at 
Shackamaxon, now Kensington. When a boy, I 
have resorted to the great elm tree opposite the 
house in which President Palmer resided, in oiden 
times ; and have always confided in the then un- 
contradicted tradition, that under that tree the 
treaty was held. The place had been an Indian 
village ^ but one less in importance than a settle- 
ment opposite thereto, at now Cooper's point, in 
New Jersey ; where a very large village or town 
had been. Indian graves, arrows, stone axes, or- ^B. 
namental trinkets, cooking vessels, and every indi- 
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<^ation of Indian residence, were found on both 
sides Qf the Delaware ; but on the eastern side, in 
the greatest plenty. I never heard at that time of 
day, nor since, that the fact was disputed, until 
you now inform me that dpubts exist on the sub- 
ject. 

^* I can only relate my early impressions ; which 
were those of my contemporaries. I had the most 
authentic oppo^nities of knowing Indian history, 
and the transaction^ between the proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania and the Indians ; mj uncle, Richard 
Pesters, having been during, I believe, thirty-five 
or forty years, the secretary of the province, and 
the confidential agent of the propriejltoes. I was 
muqh. acquainted with his official duties^ and had 
access to the office papers. He hacil the chief con- 
cern in th6 Indian department, and I have no 
doubt but that I could have put any question re* 
lative to treaties, or other Indian ajBOeiirs, at rest 
in my early life. But now I can onlji recall past 
impressions; and those, as to the point in ques- 
tion, have uniformly been as I have stated. 

" William Penn was one of uncommon forecast 
and prudence in temporal concerns. You will 
see in his Biography, page 121, Vol. I. that he had 
the precaution in the 8th month, 1681, (in the fall 
^f which year he arrived in the Delaware) to write, 
trom London, a most friendly and impressive. let- 
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ter to .the Indiana; calculated' to prepare the way 
for his arrival among them in his province. No 
doubt, and I think I remember the early impres- 
sion I had, that he4>ursQ^d such cautionary mea- 
sures on his first coming into Pennsylvania. Too 
will see in the same book, in Vol. II.* that he gives 
a minute account to his friends in England of the 
Indians in 1688; and says that he had made him- 
self master of their language ; so as not to need as . 
interpreter. This shews a ftmiliaf &nd frequent 
intercourse with them. I was pleased, in the same 
letter, to see that our wise predecessors used oxen^ . 
and not horses, in their ploughs. I wish the pte* 
sent race of farmers were equally and generally 
as wise and fconbmical.. The crops were then 
more abundant than in our days. From one bushel' 
of barley sown, they reaped forty, often fifty — and^ 
sometimes sixty, Three pecks .of wheat sowed an 
acre. All this is, to the point in hand, bui^ in fti- 
vourite interlude. He gives also an account of 
the native grapes^ which he eulogizes; and an- 
nounces his intention to establisti a rmeyard. 
Peaches were in great plenty among the natives ; 
and very good. 

^' He gives an account of the Dutch and Swe- 
dish settlers, -between whom there was much jea- 
' lousy. It is well known that both of these settlers 

• Pflim's Works, in 2 vols, printed in 1726. 
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e«|tabQj9lM>i^ IbnSf tof their defence againsl i^e na- 
tives, and probably to overawe each other. The 
2>utch deemed the Swedes and Finns intruders. 
The firit inhabited the lands opu the bay ; and the. 
%i^^s /' the freshes of the river Delaware," as 
high as Wicacoar within half a inile of Philadel- 
pbia- 

•. 

; " It appears that the seat of his government was 

first established at Ujriand, or Chester; where se-. 

total of his letters are dated. Now I have always 

understood that Taiks-mih the Indians, prepara- 

*%Mry to a final arrangement by a conclusive treaty, 

* were held at Upl&ndox Chester. But it is almost 

Ijl^indisputably pipbable, if general tradition did not 

li ' wnfirm the faet, that William Psnk chose to hold 

: tlu» treaty beyond the reach of any jealousy about 

• %e neighbourixood of fortified places, and within 

r- the lines of his province, far from such places; 

andiat a spot which had been an Indian settlement, 

> ^familiar to, and esteemed by, the natives; and 

whe|^ neither Swedes nor Dutch could be sup- 

[ posed to have influence; for with them the In- 

. dians had bickerings. This view of the subject 

gives the strongest confirmation to the tradition of 

.the treaty being held at Kensington; and the tree^ 

ir ^ hallowed, afforded its shade to the par- 

A **^-*t important transaction. The prudent 

^ ^ary conferences or talks, preparatory to 

V treaty, if any vestiges of them now remain, 
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may have giren the ic^ea that the treaty was held 
at Upland. 

" The name and character of William Penn, 
denominated by the Indians Oncts^ was held in ve- 
neration, through a long period, by those who bad 
opportunities of knowing the integrity of his deal- 
ings and intercourse, especially by t^ie Six JVor 
HonSy who considered themselves the masters df 
all the nations and tribes with whom he had cteal- 
ings in his time, and his successors thereafter who 
adhered to the policy and justice practised by 
him. At Fort Stanurix, fifty-seven years ago, I 
was present when the Ddawares and Shawanese 
were released by the Iroquois or Six JYu^onSj (ori^ * 
ginally^t^e,) from the subordination in which th^ 
had been held from the time of their having been 
conquered. The ceremony was called " taking 
off the petticoat ^^^ and was a curious speetacle. 
When I was adopted into the family of a Tusca- 
rora chief, at the time of the Treaty of Fort Stafh 
wix, he made to me a speech, in the«tyle used on 
such occasions ; in which he assured me of his af- 
fection ; and added, that he was pleased with my 
being " one of the young people of the country of 
the much respected and highly esteemed Onas^^ 
which means a quill ox pen. He gave to me one 
of his names — Tegochtias. He had been a cele- 
brated warrior, and had distinguished himself on 
expeditions, toilsome and dangerous, against the 
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fioottern Indians.* The featherd and cteaiceated or 
preserved birds, called by the Indians TegochtiaB, 
u e. Paroquets^ were brought horte by the war 
parties as Troph^, The feathers decorated the 
Moectmna (whereof I had ti pair presented to me,) 
mixed with, por&upine's quills in beautifulty orna- 
oaented workmanship. If th^re be .any' thing in 
my^ Indian name of Paroquet lildicrous in our es- 
tmiation, I shall not be ashamed of it, when the 
great and good Penn was denominated, not a 
wliole bird, but merely a,'qttilL ^y moccasins 
eoBt me. an expensive return in a present the ce- 
Femony required ; but I considered the singular 
k honour conferred on me richly deserving remune- 
»ratfbn ; tbough* in fact, I was mofe diverted than 
^ ploiid in the enjoyment of the amusing and curi- 
ous scene, and had no doubt but that this expect- 
* ed remunersrtion was an ingredient in the motive 
leading to my adoption. My nation is reduced, 
' as is all that confederacy, to a mere squad — if not 
entirely annihilated; though at that time it (the 
oon&deracy) could bring 3000 warriors into the 
field. One race of men seems destined to extin- 
guish another ; and, if so, the whites have amply 
fiilfilled their destiny. I wish, however, that the 
\ present treaty makers had the bust of William 
Pbun, made from the elm treCj with a scroll super- 
scribed "Penn's Excmp/ary Treaty, ^^ constantly 
sfore their eyes. It would be as monitory on this 
[part of their duty as tlie portrait of Washington 
10 
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is exciting in all others. The remaining ab<n4gtnef ^ 
of ouf country are doomed, sooner or later, to tbe 
like extinction their departed predecesKors have 
experienced. If, in any instance, they seem to be 
stationary ; begin to establish farms, and exercise 
civilized occupations ; they mutft be removed, (to 
accommodate an intruding white population,) to 
the wilderness ; and recover their former faabitt. i 
But I see William ^enn adopts the idea that they 
are o( Jewish origin. And, if they are of Israel- 
itish descent, it is in the decrees of providence, 
that, like all other Jews, they must be homeless 
wanderers ; dispersed thronghout all the regions 
of the earth. Even rwWf in our day, a portion of j 
these copper coloured IshnMelites, if so they be, 
are to be compelled to wander far away, and leave j 
their cultivated homes, to satisfy the sordid cupi- 
dity of speculating land jobbers. But if their fate - 
be, in the immutable decrees. of heaven, so deter- 
mined, unworthy executioners oflen consummate 
judgments. 

" Very sincerely yours, 
. ^ " RICHARD PETERS. 

" Roberts Vaux, Esq." 

'' Belmont, JVovember 3, 1825. 

" My Dear Sir, 

" I met my old friend David H. Conyng- 
ham a day or two ago. We fell into conversa- 
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lion on olden fim^s, and, amougotbBc remtnis- 
eencesy the elm tree M Kvep3iDgton was discussed. 
Both of us reinembei:ed our boyish amusements, 
and, among them, o«ir bathing at the three stores 
and on a sandy beach near the famous elm. Ip 
i^ood then majestically on a high and cle^n bank, 
with a fine area around it; but, in a Jater period, 
^ the bank has been washed away. His recollec- 
tions and mi^e (earlier than hijs by a few years) 
go back between sixty and seventy years. No 
person then disputed the fact, that this elm was 
the tree under which Penn's treaty was held. 
But Mr Conyngham remembers distinctly the fre- 
f- quent visitations of Benjmnin Lay^ to the scene 
\ of our sports. He was, as you know, eccentric and 
\ singular; but not delBcient in understanding and 
chronicling all remarkable events. He must have 
\ known sipme of the contemporaries of William 
\ Penn. After dilating on the worth and virtues of 
that good man, and particularly as they applied 
I to his treatment of the natives ; he would call on 

5 . * " JBenjamin Lay came to Pennsylvania in 1731 , at the age of 64 

i. years, less tEan fifty years after Penn's treaty in 1682,^and Wiis no 
doubt personally acquainted with individuals who knew the fact of 
the locality of that transaction . Lay's benevolent character and pur- . 
sviits were such, as to render the trett and the interesting event con- 
IQected with it, peculiarly gratifying to him ; and as it was his con- 
stant practice to cultivate and cherish in the minds of young persons 
Ji love of truth, of justice, and of good will to men, by familiar and 
forcible illustrations, I place great confidence^in the accuracy of his 
\ taiowledge in this respect. R. V. 
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the boys ; point td the elm tree ; and enjoin them 
to bear in mind, .and tell it to their children, that 
under that treePfii^N's treaty was held; and they 
should respect it accordingly. ^ . 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" RICHARD PETERS. 
" Roberts Vaux, Esq." "'- 

But even the evidence of these letters, satisfao^ 
tory as it is, appears less decisive than that of the i 
great West, who in painting his historical picture 
of the treaty cannot be supposed to have allowed 
himself any liberty that was not sanctioned by 
fact; and as his grandfather wasoneof the friends 
who attended William Penn on the occasion, we 
are sure that he had high authority to rest upon. ^ 
We rejoice therefore that the evidence has been 
considered sufficiently satisfactory to the gentle- 
men of the Penn Society to induce them to erect , 
on the spot a neat marble monument, the unosten- 
tatious simplicity of which is emblematic of the 
deed that it is meant to commemorate. 

Of the treaty from which this spot derives its ho- 
nour, many writers, of different nations and of diffe- 
rent religions and political opinions, have spoken in 
the highest terms of praise that were ever bestowed 
upon any thing of the kind before or since.. Vol-, 
taire says, "This was the only treaty between 
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those people and the Christians that was not ra- 
tified by an oath, and that was never broken." 
" William Penn thought it right," remarks the 
Abbe Raynaly '^ to obtain an additional right by 
a fair and open purchase from the aborigines } and 
thus he signalized his arrival by an act of equity 
which made his person and principles equally be- 
loved. — Here it is the mind rests with pleasure 
upon modern history, and feels some kind of com- 
pensation for the disgust, melancholy, and horror, 
which the whole of it, but particularly that of the 
European settlements in America, inspires." 

" Being now returned," says Robert Proud, in 
bis History of Pennsylvania, ^* from Maryland to 
Coaquannoc, he purchased lands of the Indians, 
whom he treated with great justice and sincere 
kindnes8.-^It was at this time that he first en- 
tered personally into that friendship with them, 
whichever afterwards continued between them, 
and which for the space of more than seventy 
years was never interrupted, or so long as the 
QudLers retained power in the government. His 
conduct in general to these people was so engag- 
ing, his justice in particular so conspicuous, and 
the counsel and advice which he gave them were 
80 evidently for their advantage, that he became 
thereby very much endeared to them, and the sense 
thereof made such deep impressions on their un- 
derstandings, that his name and memory will 
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scarcely ever be effaced while they continue a 
people." 

CoIonie9 of Dutch and Swedes, to the number 
of between two and three thousand, had previously 
occupied the territory of which William Pehm 
had now become the proprietor ; and these, toge- 
ther with the English who had come over with his 
commissioners the preceding year, received him 
with every demonstration of joy. The day after 
his arrival he called them together in the court 
house belonging to the Dutch, and explaining to 
them his object in coming over, gave them every 
assurance of his kindness and good will, and of his 
determination to continue to them their rights, 
both civil and religious. It would neither come 
within the limits, nor agree with the object of this 
work, to enter into the particular arrangements 
which he made for the government of the pro- 
vince; but we will avail ourselves of the permis- 
sion which has been kindly given to us by one 
to whom we owe many obligations, to make a few 
extracts from a manuscript containing a History of 
Pennsylvania* from its earliest period, and which 
gives an interesting account of the peaceable man- 
ner in which it was first founded, and the promp- 

» This history is a translation from the German by P. S. Du Pon- 
ceau, Esq. who we hope will be induced to publish it, as it appean 
to be simple, concise, ind perspicuous. 
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titude of action which always marked the charac* 
ter of its lawgiver. 

• " The first colonial assembly," says the histo- 
rian, "was called to carry into execution the plan 
of government agreed upon in England; yet a 

f noUble alteration therein took place at the very 
beginning. The freemeh of the colony were sum- 
moned to apj)ear in person, but instead of this th^y 
chose twelve men for eafch of the counties into 

< which Penn had divided the country, consequently 
only so many as were necessary according to that 
plan to constitute one of the branches of the legis- 
lature. Nothing else could be done than to admit 

I the apology that the freemen made, founded. on 
4he smallness of th6ir numbers, on their agricul- 
tural avocations, aftd their want of experience in 
matterj^ of government. 

" Penn had himself recognized the principle, 
that there must.be a people before there i§ a go- 
' vei^nment, and that the people must be free and 
united, that their government rhay be durable ; 
he therefore was not displeased to see the change 
which tooh place in the number of the representa- 
tives. The Assembly also unanimously agreed 
that each county should send in future three mem^^ 
bers io the council and six to the assembly. All 
[ the other business was transacted with %he same 
i unanimity ; and the assembly separaeffed after a se»- 
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sion of three days, in which the most cordial 
harmony prevailed. In that short period they 
not only granted the request of the lower coun- 
ties which had desired to be united to the prov- 
ince, extended the rights of citizenship to all 
the inhabitants, and provided an easy aiode for 
the naturalization of foreigners that might here- 
after migrate into the country; but they discussed 
a code *of laws for the province, and after mak- 
ing a few amendments finally enacted it." 

Again the same writer says — " The spirit of or- 
der, industry, and economy, by which Pennsylva- 
nia always so nobly distinguished herself before 
the other colonies, was produced by her early 
laws. It succeeded beyond all the expectatiom 1 
of the founder. In the first year nearly thirty shipi 
arrived with emigrants from England and Wales, 
who settled themselves along the Delaware up to 
the lower falls*. They were mostly Quakeps, who 
were ftot only induced to migrate by the respect 
^hich they bore Jto William Penn's character; 
but also by the oppression to which they continued 
to be subject in England, where they were con- 
stantly vexed by the ecclesiastical courts in conse- 
quence of their i;efusing to pay tithes and other 
church dues. They were soon followed by some 
Irishmen and Hollanders, and by the first German 

• The Falls of Trenton. 
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emigi-ants, quakers from Grie^heim in the Palati- 
nate, who formed German Town. 

"The first settlers Tiad considerable difficultieg 
to encounter, because they had to learn by expe* 
rience the best and most convenient manner of set- 
tling a wilderness-; and many felt the want of pro- 
visions, from which they were not seldom relieved 
by the humanity of the Indians. The want of 
horses at this early period was found a very great 
hardship. The christian resignation and courage 
of these pious adventurers, and the hope of raising 
fo the Lord a free and holy people, enabled them 
to surmount every obstacle. Penn wrote to his 
friends in England a circumstantial account of the 
situation of his province, Vvhich indeed shewed 
only the fair side, and that in the clearest light. 
It produced the desired effect: but the hopes 
which he entertained of introducing the culture of 
the vine into 'Pennsylvania by means of French 
vine dressers, and also glass and linen manufac- 
tories, and the whale fishery, were not realized. 

" Hitherto the province had been considered as 
a numerous family under the guidance of a beloved 
iather, and indeed William Penn deserved this 
name as wdll for the moderate use which he made 
of his prerogatives as for the paternal care with 
which he pursued every object that tended to the 
benefit of those who- Were subject to his govern- 
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ment, which was particularly shewn in the founda- 
tion of the city of Philadelphia." 

In the planning of this eity, which Wii^UAir 
Penn, with a prophetic voice, always^denonainated 
the Great City, he evinced that judgment, fore-' i 
thought, and methodical arrangement, which form- 
ed so conspicuous a part of his character, and its « 
unprecedented increase and present opulence and 
beauty will stand as monuments to ftUure ages of 
the wisdom of the great mind by which it was plan- 
ned. It was not long before the population* of 
the colony was increased by the arrival of so great 
a number of emigrants from England that there 
might perhaps have been some danger of their 
suffering considerable' inconvenience for' want of 
provisions, had it not been for the kind attention 
of the Indians, who, considering them as the chil- 
dren of Onas, were ready to hunt for them or^o 
any thing in their power to assist ihem. It may 
easily be supposed, however, that even with the 
best aid that could be procured, there niust yet 
have been many difficulties to be encountered by 
people who had hitherto been accustomed to all 
the comforts and luxuries of Europe, and were 
now removed to a wilderness where the hand of 
cultivation had never yet appeared. It may also 
be very readily imagined, that he who undertook 
to be the leader of this body of adventurers and to 
cHrganize them into a regular society-must have bad 
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many trials to undergo, and many occasions on 
which it was necessary both to bea»and forbear. 
Yet though far from being insensible to them, and 
at all times expressipg his. feelings and sentiments 
with manly firmness, he at the same time posses- 
sed that governing principle of religion which led 
him to meet every trial with a meek and becoming 
spirit. Thus we find him, about this time, ex- 
pressing himself in the following manner in a let- 
ter to a friend : 

'^ I bless the Lord I am very well, and much sa- 
tisfied with my place and portion; yet busy 
enough, haying much to do to please all, and yet 
to have an eye to those that are not here to please 
themselves. 

^'I have been at New York, Lpng Island, East 
Jersey, and Maryland, in which I have had good 
and eminent service, for the Lord. 

" I am now casting the country Into townships 
for large lots of land. I have held an assembly, 
in which many good laws are passed. We could. 
n^t stay safely till the sparing for a government. 
I have annexed the territories lately obtained to 
the province, and passed a general naturalization 
for strang^s ; which hath much pleased the peo- 
ple. — As to outward things, we are satisfied ; the 
land good, the air clear and sweet, the springs 
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plentiful, and provision good and easy to come at; 
to innumeraj^le quantity of wild fowj and fish : ia 
fine, here is what an Abrahani, Isaac, and Jacob 
would be well contented with| and service enough 
for God, for the fields are here white for harvest. 
O, how sweet is the quiet of tliese parts, freed 
from the anxious and troublesome solicitations, 
hurries, and perplexities .of woeful Europe!'' 

And again to some one who appears to have 
cast some reflections upon him he says — 

" Well ; the Lord is a God of righteous judg- 
ment. Had I indeed .sought greatness, I had staid 
^t home, where the difference i)etween what I am 
here and what was offered and I copid have been 
there in power and Avealth, is as wide as the places 
are. — No : I can\e for ihe Lord's sake ; and there- 
fore have I stood to this day, well and diligent 
and successful, blessed be his pow^r! Nor shall 
I trouble myself to tell thee whal I am to the^ peo- 
ple of this place in travails, watchings7 spendings, 
and to my servants every way freely, nol like a 
selfish man. I have many witnesses.. To con- 
clude : It is now in Friends' hands. Through if^ 
travail, faith^ and patience, it came. If Friends 
here keep to God in the justice, mercy, equity, 
and fear of the Lord, their enemies will be their 
footstool: if not, their h«irs, and my heirs too, will 
lose all, and desolation will follow. But, blessed 
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be the^ Lord, we are well, and live in the dear 
Jove of God, and the fellowship of his tender hea- 
venly Spirit; and our faith is for ourselves and one 
another, that the Lord will be with us a King and 
Ck>unsellor for ever. 

" TJby ancient though grieved friend, 

"William Penn." 

There is a-Ietter addressed to Lord North, writ- 
ten a short time after this, which has been recently 
printed by the Historical Society from the origi- 
nal in their, possession, giving some account of 
the state of the colony at that time, which cannot 
fail to be interesting : — 

" My Noble Friend,, 

" it hath been sometimes a question with 
me whether writing or silence would hS more ex- 
cusable, for it is an uqhappiness incident of great 
meii to be troubled witii the prospects of those 
their power and goodness oblige; but because I 
had rather want excuse for this freedom than be 
wanting of gratitude to my benefactor, I deter- 
mined to rejnder my most humble thanks for the 
many favours I received at the Lord North's hand, 
in the passing dnd great despatch of my patent. 
I thank God I am safely arrived, and twenty-two 
sail more; the air proveth swe^t and good, the 
land fertile, and springs many and pleasant. We 
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are one hundred and thirty miles from the main 
sea, and forty miles up the freshes. The town 
plat is a mile long and two miles deep ; on each 
side of the town runs a navigiible river, the least 
as broad as the Thames at Woolwich, the other 
above a mile; about eighty houses are built, and 
I suppose above three hundred farms settled as 
contiguously as may be. We have had since last 
summer about sixty sail of great and small ship- 
ping, which we .esteem a good beginning r a fair 
we have had, and weekly market, to which the 
ancient lowly inhabitants come to sell their pro- 
duce to their profit and our accommodaHon. I 
have also bought lands of the natives, treated 
them largely, and settled a firm and advantageous 
correspondency with them ; who are a careless, 
merry people, yet in property strict with us, though 
as kind a» ^mong themselves ; in coun- 

sel so deliberate, in speech short, grave and elo- 
quent, young and old in their jieveral class, that I 
have never seen in Europe any thing more wise, 
cautious and dexterous ; 'tis as admirable to me as 
it may look incredible on that side of the water. 
The weather often changeth with notice and is 
constant almost in its inconstancy. Our trees are 
sassafras, Cyprus, cedar, black walnut, chesnot, 
oak black, white, red, Spanish .and swamp the 
most durable; divers wild fruits, as plum, peach, 
and grape, the sorts divers. Mineral of copper 
and iron in divers places. I have only to add, 
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that it would please the Lord.Nortli to smile fa- 
vourably upon us, a plantation so well regulated 
for the benefit df the crown, and so improving and 

' hopeful by the industry of the people, that since 
stewards used to follow such entdrprizes in an- 
cient times at least encouragement and ^counte- 
nance might be yielded to us, whose aims shall in 
every thing be bounded with a just regard to the 
king's service; and we think we may reasonably 
hope, that, England being the market both of our 
wants and industry in great measure, there is in- 
terest as well as goodness of our side. I have 

, pardon to ask for £i p6or~present I make by the 
hands of the bearer my agent and kinsman Capt. 
Markham ; all I have to say is this ; 'tis our coun- 

^ try produce, and that of old time offerings were 
valued by the heart that made them. I end with 
a congratulation of the honour the king hath join- 
ed ta thy great merit, and my sincere ^rid most. 

' aifectionat'e wishes for thy prosperity; being one 

' of those many whom thy goodness hath'obliged to 
own and approve, as" really I am, .• 
"Thy very sensible," thaqkful friend 

and servant to my power, 

*'WM PENN. 

"" Philadelphia, the 24th ) 

5th mo. July, 1683. 3 • 

"To THE Lord Keeper North." 
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The greatest interruption to the trahqtiiflity 
of which he speaks with so much satisfaction ap- 
pears to have arisen from the conduct of his neigh- 
bour Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of Maryland, 
with respect to the boundaries of their respective 
provinces. As the chief interest that this contro- 
versy now possesses arises from the ' manner in 
which William Penn vindicated his own rights, 
as giving a further display of his character, we will 
avail ourselves of two more letters contained in 
ih the same volume from which the last was taken, 
always preferring when it is in our power to let 
him speak for himself, as no words can give so 
good an idea of his powerful, polished, and cor- 
rect mind as his own energetic and perspicuous 
language. 

" Philadelphia, 2d of 12 wo. Fe6y, 1683. 

" My Nobl* Friend, 

*' It cannot be strange to a Lord of so'much 
experience, that in nature all creatures se^k succour 
against might ^ the young from .their old and the 
feeble from the strong,»and that the same nature, 
by reciprocal instinct, inspires the old to protect 
their young, and the strong the weak of their own 
kind. This, my noble Lord, rs much of my case 
and this trouble; and to whom can I go, \yith more 
reason and liope than to him that hath, with so 
much honour and truth and a perpetual success, 
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been the kind and constant patron of my « just 
cause ! Let this therefore, noble Lord, meet with 
thy usual favour; which will add to the many 
bonds I am under, as affection and gratitude to 
thy just interest and service, 

" My last to the Duke brought with it a copy of 
a demand made by the Proprietor of Maryland, 
with nrty answer to it, another of which I have pre- 
sumed to inclose, and pray that somebody may be 
commanded to read it at thy riding or undressing, 
as being too long for a time of. bus^iness, and yet 
the matter would not admit of more contraction. 
I dare humbly hope that the king's right, that of 
his royal highness, and what their grace and fa- 
vour have made mine, against the pretensions of 
that Lord, will appear in my answer, with a more 
than ordinary force and evidence. To which I 
pray leave briefly to add, first,^that the land in 
question was never demanded by him of those in 
possession, till by silence and omission forfeited; 
tfi^ lower parts of this river and bay having never 
been asked for of the Dutch for six and twenty 
years, much less reduced; if a title [^1 by neglect 
in an improved country, here more, .where the 
wildness of the soil rendereth it not above the six- 
tieth part to that which is laboured and improved. 
The upper part of this fiver, from Christina river 
to the falls,, was never demanded of the Swedes 
nor Dutch neither^ since -they reduced it; which 
11'* 
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18 npw about thirty years from when the crown of 
England took it in the 1664 as I take it, and has 
been since held jure belli ac paciB. This is not 
all ; he never run his line, these fifty years that he 
hath had his grant — a default never to .be placed 
to the account of the possessor,. nor yet to the 
crown, for granting it to another ; non-improve- 
ment and neglect of fixing bounds making the loss 
just on his side, were his pretensioi^ otherwise 
right ; for as there is no transgression where no 
law is, so where there are no bounds set, nor pos- 
sessor found, nor any claimant appears^ there can- 
not (with submission) be any title against the 
planter. Nay, it is the practice of all these parts 
of America, and was the express condition in all 
the Duke's patents to the free men planters of his 
colony, they settling and improving the premises. 
In the next place, what he seeks never was, as well 
as it is not, in his po^ession, consequently never . 
cost him any thing to improve, nor has he lost any 
income by its being mine. To this I add that he 
doth not want it : he hath 200 miles (for two de- 
grees) upon both sides of the bravest bay in the 
world, Chesapeak, while I have but one side of an 
inferior oije, and none at all, it seems, if he could 
have his will, to the ruin of (perhaps) the most 
prosperous beginnings in America. I have but 
two creeks that ships of two hundred tons can en- 
ter out of the river for harbourage i he has forty 
(and to spare) that ships of five hundr-ed tons can 
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ent^r and fide in. And though this argument ought 
not to prevail against absolute right, yet, in a case 
circumstanced as this of mine is, I hope that pru- 
dence and proportion, together with my arguments 
of contrary right, will more than even the scale. 
With God I leave it, and my noble friends : but, 
if I am herein disappointed, it will be a ruinous 
voyage to* me, having spent, in my preparations, 
transport and maintenance of the quality of Go- 
^vernor, aye and the government too, with the ap- 
^ pendant charges, a vast sum more than ever I re- 
• ceived*; and I hope and believe the King and Duke, 
by favour of my noble friend, will never suffer me 
to fall short of the most important part of the grant 
and country, and which that Lord hath no right 
to, want of, nor loss by. And now, my noble 
friend, give me leave to value myself to the Duke 
' by so acceptable a proxy as the Lord of Roches- 
ter in his affairs of New York : he must indeed re- 
member the humble advice I gave him, when in 
I his closet he asked me my opinion of the selling 
of New York, what I wrote to him from hence in 
that affair, and the zeal and respect I have shewn 
in his service herein, an& that not without success 
(though any one will think I did not play the cun- 
ning man in it) ; and I cannot suffer myself to be- 
lieve that. ^ prince of his generous and steady 
temper will permit so fatal a stroke to come upon 
my honest interest, nay his own, (and that of no 
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small moment to New York, for it is the garrison's 
grainery,) as to let that Lotd go away with the 
only river and bay I have any interest in, who, 
besides that he has no right to them, needs them 
not, never had them, and so loses nojthing by 
the want of them, I humbly conceive is neither 
more able nor willing to serve the Duke there or 
here. I have done: only please to remember 
what I told the king at Windsor, wfeo graciously 
permitted me to render him my- thanks and. take 
my leave of him, to wit, that if ever any unhappy 
occasion came to try the truth of the assurance I- 
gave the king of thequakers' unfactious and peace- 
able principles towards him and his government, 
my life and estate on it they would not derogate 
from my character; that if I could lie to any I 
would not choose to do it to him, whose goodness 
had not only obliged me but also put me more 
within his power to be even with me. This, it 
seems, is but too soon confirmed by the madness 
and folly of some evil and restless men. God de- 
fend these kingdoms from blood and misery, and 
send us peace in our days; which I humbly wish 
my noble friend to think^upon in behalf of my 
peaceable friends, lest men, even disinterested, 
that look on, should say with too much truth that 
in England, in times of danger, there is no odds 
in being innocent. I shall add'no ^more but my 
best wishes, and that I am with much zeal and ' 
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affection, my noble friend, thy most obliged and 
faithful friend, 

" WM PENN. 

" If I may, please to give my most humble duty 
to the King and Duke. 

" For the Earl op Rochester*." 

y 

" My Noble Friend, * 

. '^ It is an unhappiness small folks are ex- 
posed to, that the discharge of their duty is an in- 
crease of their debt. I am one of those, who am 
obliged to this acknowledgment, and yet the free- 
dom of making it needs an apology; but I take 
comfort in this, that I have to do with a very mei* 
ciiul creditor, one that is as easy to forgive as 
ready to oblJFge; which is all the- defence I shall 
make for myself in the liberty I take. I hope my 
agent hath presented thee with my last and the 
respects I bear so honourable a friend; I did in 
that give* some account of our condition here, 
which (thanks be to God) pends upon us. Our 

^> It is right to mention that this nobleman was not the Lord Ro- 
chester who was the favourite companion of Charles the Second, 
since the courteous manner in which William Penn addresses 
himself to this nobleman would give a very unfavourable impression 
of his charactei;, were it supposed to have been used to one so im- 
woi&y of respect as was tiie dissolute companion of that dissolute 
ffionarieh. 
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capital town is advanced to about 160 very tole- 
rable houses for wooden ones ; they are chiefly on 
both the navigable rivers that bound the ends or 
sides of the town* The farmers have got their 
winter corn in the ground. I suppose* we may be 
600 farmers strong. I settle them in villages, di< 
viding five thousand -acres among ten, fifteen or 
twenty families, as their ability is to plant it. Ger- 
mans, Dutch and French are concerned in oor 
prosperity with their own ; for here are come three 
parties (one of each) as spies to tlie multitude, 
they say, behind, that on their report will also em- 
bark with us. The Germans are fallen open flax 
and hemp, the French on vineyards. Here grow 
wild an incredible number of vines, that though 
sftvagqLand'so not so excellent, bjeside that much 
wood and shade sour them, they yield a pleasant 
grape, and I have drank a good claret, though 
small and greenish, of Capt. Rappe's vintage of 
the savage grape. The x)nly interruption I meet, 
with is from the unkindness of my neighbour pro- 
prietor the Lord Baltimore^ who not only refuseth 
compliance to the king's commands, and the grant 
be and the duke have graciously made me, but 
as impatient of the decision of our joint sovereign, 
would anticipate that by indirect ways of his own, 
who, to .say true, by the course of his affairs, 
yields. him as little regard as ever be can ; he tak- 
eth himself to be a pHnce, that, evenfo his fellow 
Bubject and brother proprietor, can of right deter- 
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mine differences by force, and we have been 
threatened with troops of horse (which are fine 
things to the wood) to reduce those parts in my 
possession to his power and greatness, aye though 
king and duke had them quietly before, and so 
were pleased to deliver them to me. And till I 
had preached another doctrine to him, as that the 
king was lord chi^f justice and high sheriff of 
America, that he finally must judge, eject and give 
possession, he refused tp go with me to king and 
counsel; sfiying he hac^ nothing to do with king 
and cotinsel, but would take his right where he 
,. could get it. He also told me, my patent had a 
proiuso and exception of appeals, but his had not. 
I told him, that omission was not a privilege but 
a prejudice in my .opinion; however sovereignty 
was reserved I was sure, and, if the king was not 
appealable from Maryland, he was not sovereign 
of Maryland, but the Lord Baltimore. This soft- 
. ■ ened him a little to his duty, and now he pre- 
tends to refer, as do I, with an entire submission. 
My case I send as an answer to his demand ; to 
which I only pray leave to add, that he never was 
in possession, and he consequently loses nothing^ 
by the want of it that he never had. Further, he 
never claimed it, not of the Dutch for twenty-six 
years after his grant, nor of the Swedes for seven 
and forty years, the one having the upper part of 
the river, the other, to wit ^he Dutch, the lower 
and all the bay : which in\an improved country is 
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a forfeiture by omisnon and neglect ; more it most 
be in a wild place, where the land is not the six- 
tieth part to the labour. To this I add, be neTer 
run his line, nor fixed his bounds ; and with sub- 
mission, where there are no boundaries, possess- 
ors, nor claimant, but long unquestioned possess- 
ion on another side, there can be no title pleadable 
against the planter ; the ma^im of the civil law 
holding good in this case, Quae nuUius sunt in 
bonis dantur o<acupanti. JlbtMiis is not all ; he 
needs it not; I do; tvithcyt it I have nothing, and 
without it, he hath forty. brave harbours,* having 
200 miles for two degrees of the bravest bay jn the 
world, Chesapeak, and that on both sides', replen- 
ished with many stately rivers and coves for the 
biggest ships. I have two that ships of two hun- 
dred tons perhaps may enter out of the river ; in 
the bay, none, but ^or small craft; and where 
right is, to be sure prudence and proportion will 
more than even the scale. I must (without vai^ty 
I can) say, I have led the greatest colony into 
An^erica that ever any man did upon a private 
credit, and the most prosperous beginnings that 
ever were in it are to be found among us; and if 
this lord (who may remember that his country was 
cut out of Virginia, to the great abatement of the 
interest of that province, and this not for debt, or 
salaries due, but as mere grace) shall carry away 
this poor ewe lamb too, my voyage will be a rui- 
nous one to me and my partners, which God de- 
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fend. And, my hOnoiTrable friend, I shall only 
pray that my case may be remembered and recom- 
mended to the king by my noble friend the mar- 
quis of Halifax. I am not to be blamed for this 
liberty, when it shall be considered how great a 
place his wit, honour and abilities have with the 
kitig, and how much, and with what success, he 
hath acted the friend to my poor concerns. I 
hope the innocency of our friends at this juncture 
hath not disholtoured the lord of Halifax's former ' 
favours to them ; as I take confidence to believe, 
that the innocency of men shall protect them in 
England with their superiors in evil times, else the 
odds would be little in being such. I say no 
more, but pray God to reward all thy favours to 
them and me, and to give me leave to value my- 
self upon the character of 

"My Noble Friend, 

"Thy very affect, cordial 

friend to serve thee, 

»W. P. 

" Philadelphia, the 9th of the \ 
I2th month, 16S3. > 

**^To THE Marq.uis of Halifax." 

But amidst his useful and various avocations, 

William Penn received accounts from England 

which gave him great concern. It appeared that 

the persecutions against the Dissenters, and parti- 

12 
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cularly the Quakers, were still carried on with great 
Tiolence. Many particular instances coining to 
his knowledge in which that peaceable sect had 
undergone iines and imprisonment on account of 
their religion, he at length determined to return to 
England, and endeavour, by his own personal in- 
terest, to improve their condition. 

• Before this could be done, however, there were 
""many arrangements to be made in his infant set- 
tlement, which he immediately^ commenced with 
great diligence. That whttTtThe had naos* at heart 
was to improve, to the utmost of his power, the 
acquaintance and good-will of the Indians, as well 
as to forward their civilization and improvement. 
For these purposes he held frequent conference! 
with them, so that we find before the time of his 
departure he had entered into treaties of amity with 
nineteen difierent tribes. Such was his anxiety for 
the good of these poor people, and with such ear- 
nestness did he pursue it, that we are told by one 
of his biographers, "he laid out several thou- 
sand pounds to instruct, support, and oblige them." 
His reward was such as must have been most gra- 
tifying to his benevolent heart-^that of love and 
confidence to him and his successors, which was 
handed down from generation to generatipn. 

His next care was to forward, as much as pos- 
sible, the buildings which were to form the city, 
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as xvell as' to appoint the necessary officers, and in- 
vest them with proper authority for the government 
of. public affairs during his absence. He then 
set sail for England, and, after a favourable pas* 
age^ landed October- 1684 within seven miles of 
his^pwn house, and had the happiness of finding 
his wifeand children in perfect health and com- 
fort. He lost no time after his arrival before he 
set about accomplishing the chief object of his re- 
turn, and had even obtained a promise from the, 
Kiog to dp something for the people for whom he 
pleaded,; bitt the death of Charles the Second soon 
after rendered his endeavours abortive. 

. James the Second, whilst Dokc of York, having 
promised Admiral Pennto be a friend and protec- 
tor tahis son, a considerable degree of intimacy 
had grown up between them, which William Penk 
now thought it desirable to cultivate as much as 
possible. For this purpose, he took lodgings for 
himselfan^ family at Kensington, where he was dis- 
tinguished by his Majesty as a fevourite friend and 
counsellor. The influence he possessedj however, 
he exerted almost entirely for the benefit of those 
who suffered on account of religion ; and. one 
of his fir&.t applications was in favour of the ven- 
erable John Locke, who had been deprived, by the 
command of the late King, of his place as student 
of Christ-Church, Oxford, with all its rights and 
benefits, on account of his opposition to Popery and 
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and arbitrary power. His^ application was so far 
successful, that the King empowered William 
Penn to inform Locke, who was then in Holland, 
that he might return to England, and should be 
pardoned. That great man, however, declined to 
accept the offer, considfering that to receive a par- 
don would be to acknowledge himself guilty. 

Perhaps few situations can bh more trying to any 
*man's honour and integrity, than that of basking ift 
the sunshine of royal favour ; and it is most grati- 
fying to see how well William Penn bore the test 
of its fiery ordeal. A passage from Gerard Croese 
proves the strength of* his mind on such an. occa- 
sion : — 

***WiLLiAM Penn was greatly in favdur with the 
King, the Quakers' sole patron at Court, on whom 
the hateful eyes of his enemies were intent. The 
King loved him as a singular and entire friend, and 
imparted to him many of his secrets and counsels. 
He often honoured him with his company in pri- 
vate, discoursing with him of various affairs, and 
that not. for one but many hours together, and de^ 
laying to hear the best of his peers who at the same 
time were waiting for an audience. One of ^ese" 
bei^ig envious, and impatient of delay, and taking 
it as an affront to see the other more regarded than 
himself, adventured to fake the freedom to tell his 
majesty, that when he met with Penn he thought 
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little of his nbbility. The kifig Ihade no other 
reply, than that Pknn always talked ingeniously ^ 
uttd he heari him willingljf. Penn, being so highly 
favoured, acquired thereby a number of friends. 
Those also wiio formerly knew him, when they had 
any favour to dsk. at Court, came to, courted, and 
entreated Penn to promote their several requests. 
PENN.refiised none of his friends any reasonable 
offiice he could do for them ; but was re^dy to 
serve, them all, but more, especially the Quakers, 
and these wherever their religion was concerned. 
It is usually thought, when you dome one favour 
readily, you thereby encourage me to expect a se- 
cond. Thus they ran to Penn without intermis- 
sion, as their only pillar and support, who always 
caressed and received them cheerfully, and effected 
their business by his interest and eloquence. 
Hence his house and gates were daily thronged by 
a numerous train of clients and suppliants desiring 
him to present their addresses to his majesty. 
There were sometimes there two hundred and 
more. When the carrying on these affairs re- 
quired money for writings, such as drawing things 
-oiit into form and copyings, and for fees and other 
charges which are usually made on such occasionsK, 
Penn so discreetly managed matters, that out of 
bis own, which he had in abundance, he liberally 
discharged many emergent expenses." 

As often happens jiowever to those who labour 
12* 
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for the good ctf others, fats returns were far from 
being such as he deserved. The well known 
attachment of James the Second to the Catholic 
religion, and the marks of favour which Williah 
Penn received from him, threw a suspicion on that 
excellent man of being secretly a friend to that 
cause to which his patron W€is known to be 8» 
much devoted. This suspicion gave great alarm 
to the Protestants, who were very naturally appre- 
hensive of a renewal of the persecutions from 
which in former reigns they had suffered so much; 
and knowing the great intimacy which existed be- 
tween William Peni^ and the King, they soon 
adopted the opinion that he was himself a Papist, 
aud that all his influence with the King would 
consequently be exercised to strengthen the Ca- 
tholic cause. Amongst those who entertained 
this opinion and even ventured to give open ex- 
pression to it was the respectable Dr TiUotsoOi 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury ; and ^s the 
opinion of such a man, both oii account of his high 
station, and still higher character, could not fail 
to have great weight with all who heard it, WH'- 
LiAM Penn thought it necessary to take some ac- 
tive measures to^ refute it, and therefore wrote to 
Dr Tillotson in the following terms : — 

" Being often told that Dr Tillotson should sus- . 
pect me, and so report me, a Papist, I think a Jes- 
uit, and being closely prest, I take the liberty to ask 
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thee if any such reflection fell from thee. If it did, 
I am sorry one I esteemed ever the first of his robe 
should so undeservedly stain me, for so I call it; 
axid if the story be false, I am sorry they should 
abuse Dr Tillotson as well as myself without a 
.^ause. I add no more, but that I abhor two princi- 
ples in religion, and pity those that own them. — 
The first is obedience upon authority without con- 
tnction, and the other the destroying them that dif- 
fer/rom me for God^s sake. Such a religion is 
•ivithout judgment, though not without teeth. Uni- 
on is best, if right : else charity; and, as Hooker 
said, the time will come when a few words spoken 
with meekness, humility, and love, shall be more 
acceptable than volumes of controversies, which 
commonly destroy charity, which is the very best 
part of the true religion ; I mean not a charity 
that can change with all, but bear all, as I can Dr 
Tillotson in. what he dissents from me, and in this 
reflection too, if said, which is not yet believed by 
thy Chrisfian true friend, 

" William Penn." 

. To this Dr Tillotson replied : — 

" HoNOUEED Sir, 

** The demand of your letter is very just 
and reasonable, and the manner of it very kind ; 
therefore, in answer to itjbef pleased to take the 
following account : 
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" The last time you did me the fevour to see me 
at my house, I did, according to the freedom I 
always use where I profess any friendship, ac- 
quaint you with something 1 had heard of a cor- 
respondence you held with some at Rome, and 
particularly with some of the Jesuits thfere. At 
which you seemed a little-surprised ; and, after 
some general discourse about it, you said you 
would call on me some other time, aud «peak fur- 
ther of it. Since that time I never saw you, but 
by accident and in passage, where I thought you 
always declined me, particularly at Sir William. 
Jones's chamber, which was the last time, I think, 
I saw you ; upon which occasion I took notice to 
him of your strangeness to me, and told what I 
. thought might be the reason of it, and that I was 
sorry for it, because I had a particular esteem of 
your parts and temper. The same, I believe, I 
have said to some others, but to whom, I do not so 
particularly- remember. Since your going to Penn- 
sylvania I never thought more of it, till lately be- 
ing in some company, one of them pressed me to 
declare whether I had not heard something of you 
which had satisfied me that you were a Papist? 
I answered. No ; by no means. I told him what I 
had heard, and what I said to you, and of the 
strangeness that ensued upon it; but that this ne- 
ver went further witbme than to make me suspect 
there was more in that report which I had heard 
than I was at first willing to believe; and that if 
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any made more of it, I should look upon them as 
very injurious both to Mr Penn and myself. 

" This is.the truth of that matter; and whenever 
you will please to satisfy me that my suspicion of 
the truth of that report I had heard was ground- 
less, I wiH heartily beg your pardon for it. I do 
fully concur with you in the abhorrence of the 
two principles you mention, and in your approba- 
tion of that excellent saying of Mr Hooker, for 
which I shall ever highly esteem him. I have en- 

. deavoured to make it one of the governing princi- 
ples of my life, never to abate any thing of huma- 
nity and charity to any man for his difference from 
me in opinion, and particularly to those of your 
persuasion, as several of them have had experi- 

: ence. I have been ready upon all occasions to 
do them all offiqes of kindness, being truly sorry 
to see them so hardly used; and though I thought 
them mistaken, yet in the main I believed then! to 
be very honest. I thank you for your letter, and 
have a just esteem of the Christian temper of it, 
aj>d rest your faithful Friend, 

" Jo. TiLLOTSON." 

f ■ « 

• William Penn's liberal, independent, and man- 
ly answejr cannot fail to be read with pleasure : — 

" Worthy Friend, 

" Having a much less opinion of my own 
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memory than of Dr Tillotson's truth, I will allow the , 
fact, though not the jealousy ; for, besides that I 
cannot look strange where I am well used, I have 
ever treated the name of Dr Tillotson with another 
regard. I might be grave, and full of my own bu- 
siness. I was also then disappointed by the Doc* 
tor's; but my nature is not harsh, my education less, 
and my principles least of all. It was the opinion I 
have had of the Doctor's moderation, simplicity, 
and integrity, rather than his parts or posts, that al- 
ways made me set a value upon his friendship, of ^ 
which perhaps I am better judge, leaving the latter 
to men of deeper talents. I blame him nothing, but 
leave it to his better thoughts, if,. in my alSair, his 
jealousy was not too nimble for his charity. If he 
can believe me, I should hardly prevail with my- 
self to endure the same thought of Dr Tillotson on 
the like occasion, and less to sp^ak of it. For the 
Roman correspondence I will freely aome to CQn- 
fession : I have not only no such thing with any 
Jesuit at Rome (though Protestants may have with- 
out offence), but I hold none with any Jesuit, 
priest, or regular in the world of that communion. 
And that the Doctor may see wjiat a novice I am 
in that business I know not one any where. And 
yet, when all this is said^ I am a Catholic, though 
not a Roman. I have bowels for mankind, and 
dare not deny others what I crave for myself, I mean 
liberty of the exercise of my religion ; thinking 
faith, piety, and providence a better security than 
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force and that if truth cannot prevail with her own 
'weapons all others will fail her% 

" Now, though I am not obliged to this defence, 
and that it can be no temporizing now to make it; 
yet that Dr Tillmson may see how much I value 
his good opinion, and dare own the truth and 
myself at all turns, let him be confident I am no 
Roman Catholic, but a -Christian, whose creed ia 
the Scripture, ofthe truth of which I hold a no- 
bler evidence than the best Church authority ia 
the. world ; and yet I refuse not to believe the por- 
ter, though J cannot leave the sense to his discre- 
tion ; and when I should, if he offends against 
those plain methods of understanding God hath 
made us to know things by, and which are insepa- 
^ r&ble from us, I must beg his pardon, as I do the 
Doctor's, for this length, upon the assurance he 
has given me of his doing the, like upon better in- 
formation ; which that he may fully have, I recom- 
mend him to my* Address to Protestants,' from 
p. 133 to the end, and to the first four chapters 
of my * No Cross No Crown,' to say nothing of 
Qur most unceremonious and unworldly way of 
worship and their pompous cult; where at tifis . 
time I shall leave the business with all due and 
sensible acknowledgments to thy friendly temper, 
and assurance of the sincere wishes and respects 
of thy affectionate, real friend, 

"William Penn." 
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This letter produced so full a conviction on the 
mind of the liberal Tillotson, that he had done 
injustice to William Penn, that a very friendly 
intercourse afterwards took place between them. 
The suspicion however was still entertained by 
many others, and a letter being sent to William 
Penn, in which those opinions were expressed and 
Dr Tillotson's name mentioned in connection with 
it, William Penn wrote tfie following note to his 
friend, enclosing ' the letter which he had re- 
ceived :-- 

" Worthy Friend, 

<« This should have been a visit ; but being 
of opinion that Dr Tillotson is yet a debtor to me 
in this way, I chpse to provoke him to another let- 
ter by this, before I made him one 5 for though he 
was very just and obliging when I last saw him, 
yet certainly no expression, however kindly spo- 
ken, will so easily and effectually purge me from 
the unjust imputation some people cast upon me 
in his name, as his own letter Will do. The need 
of this he will better see when he has read the in- 
closed, which coming to hand since my last, is, I 
presume, enough to justify this address, if I had 
no former pretensions. And therefore I cannot 
be so wanting to myself, as not to. press him to a 
letter in my just defence, nor so uncharitable to 
him as to think he should not frankly write what 
he has said, when it is to right a man's repufatioa 
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and disabuse the too credulous world. For to me 
it seems from a private friendsliip to become a mo- 
ral diYty Xq the public, which, with a person of so 
great morality, must give success to the reasona- 
ble desire of thy very real friend, 

"WilliakPenn." 

To this Dr Tillotsbn gave the following satis- 
fictory answer :— 

"Sir, 

" I am very sorry that the suspicion I had 
entertained: concerning you, of which I gave you 
the true account in my former letter, hath occa- 
sioned so much trouble and inconvenience to you : 
' and I do now declare with great joy , that I am fully 
» satisfied that there was no just ground for that sus- 
picion, and therefore do heartily beg your pardon 
for it. And ever since you were pleased to give 
me that satisftction, I have taken all occasions to 
vindicate you in this matter ; and shall be ready to 
p do it to the person that sent you the inclosed, 
whenever he will please to come tome., I am 
very much in the country, but will seek the first 
opportunity to visit you at Charing Cfoss, and re- 
new our acquaintance, in which I took great plea- 
sure. I rest your faithful friend, 

" Jo. TiLLOTSON." 

13 
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The exertions which Wiu-iam Penn made in 
behalf of his suffering brethren were not confii^ 
to those of his own peculiar denomination ; but ex- 
tended to all those who suffered on account of 
their religion : nor was it long before he reaped 
the benefit of his exertions In favour of the suffer- 
ing Christians, by the King and his council issuing 
a proclamation of pardon to those who yefe in 
prison on account of their consciences* He had 
no doubt aided this object in the minds of the 
council by a work which he at this time published, 
called a "Persuasive to Moderation." But it is* 
probable the gradual influence of his conversations 
with the King, when this great object was always 
kept in view, had a much more powerful effect. 
The consequences of this proclamation were most 
happy to the Quakers, as it was the means of re- 
storing no less Aan twelve hundred conscientious 
and suffering people to their families and friends 
many of whom had been, several y^ars in confine- 
me»* 

After this happy event, William Penn resolved 
on a tour to the continent, to visit the several 
churches there. On settiqg out he was comrais- 
sfoned by the King to visit the Prince of Orange, 
at the Hague, and endeavour to gain his compn- 
ance to a general religious toleration in England, 
together with the removal of all tests,— rH commis- 
sion which it may well be imagined he most joy- 
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fiilly undertook. He then visited various parts of 
the continent; after which he returned again to 
Elngland,- further to promote, by bis interest at 
OQurt, the spread and confirmation of religious 
liberty. Indeed, so entirely was his heart engaged 
in this great cause, that he resolved to remain in 
England till it was completed, though all the ac- 
counts which he had received from America prov- 
ed that maftters stood greatly in need of his pre- 
' sence, support, and direction. ' He had reason to 
hope, however, that il would not be long before he 
sav^ religious toleration established as the law of 
his native land, which would enable him to return 
with muc^ greater satisfaction and honour to the 
land of his adoption. But, unfortunately, the King, 
whilst he shewed himself anxious to procure gen- 
eral religious liberty, proved hhnself at the same 
time so decided a Catholic,.that the people were in- 
duced to helieve his only object was to favour 
the Papists, and in these suspicions JVilliam Penn 
was so much involyed, that many were afraid to ac- 
knowledge his acquaiiTtance, whilst others, whose 
minds were of a more independent character, re- 
monstrated with him on the subject. . Amongst the 
latter was a Mr Popple, who was intimate both with 
him and John Locke, and whose letter with Wil- 
liam Peni^'s answer we will give as specimens^f an 
elevation of mind, and elegance of composition, far 
beyond the age in which they lived :— 
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" To the Honourable William Penn, Es^» Pro- 
prietor and Governor of Pennsylvania. 

"Honoured Sir, 

" Though the friendship with which you 
are pleased to honour me doth afford me sufficient 
opportunities of discoursing with you upon any 
subject, yet I choose rather at this time to offer 
unto you in writing some reflection's which have 
occurred to my thoughts in a msttter of no com- 
mon importance. The importance of it doth prir 
marily and directly respect yourself and your owo 
private concernments; bnt it also consequently i 
and effectually regards the King, his government, { 
and even the peace and settlement of this whole . 
nation. I entreat you therefore to bear with me, 
. if I endeavour in this mannei- to give somewhat 
more weight unto my words tha'n would be in a- ^ 
transient discourse, and leave them with you as a 
subject that requires your retired consideration. 

" You are not ignorant thai the part y6u have 
been supposed to' have had of late years in public 
affairs, though without either liie title, or honour, 
or profit, of any public office, and that especially 
your avowed endeavours to introdw^e among us a 
general and inviolattle liberty of conscience in 
matters of mere religion, hate bccasioned the mis- 
takes of some men, provoked the malice of others, 
aad in the end have raised against you a multitude ^ 
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of enemieS) who have unworthily defamed you 
with such imputations as I am sure you abhor. 
This I know you have been sufficiently informed 
of, though I doubt you have not made sufficient 
reflection upon it.^ Th"e consciousness of your own 
innocence seems to me to have given you too great 
s, contempt of such , unjust and ill-grounded slan- 
• ders ; for, however glorious it is and reasonable 
for a truly virtuous mind, whose inward peace is 
founded upon that rock of innocence, to despise 
the empty noise of popular reproach, yet even that 
sublimity of spirit nffey sometimes swell to a re- 
provable excess. To be steady and immovable in 
the prosecution of wise and honest resolutions, 
by all honest and prudent means, is indeed a duty 
that admits of no exception : but nevertheless it 
ought not to hinder that, at the same time, there be 
also a due care taken of preserving, a. fair repuia- 
tion. * A' good name,' says the Wise' Man, *is bet- 
ter than precious ointment.' It is a p6rfume that 
recommends the pers(bn whom it accompanies, that 
procures him every wfiere an easy acceptance, and 
that fadilitates the success of all his enterprizes-: 
and for that reason, though there jvere no other, I 
entreat you, observe, that the eare of a man's re-, 
putation is an essential part of that very same duty 
that engages him in the pursuit of any worthy 
design. , 

'^But I must not entertain you with a declama- 
.13* ^ 
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tioD upon this general tbeine. My business is to ^ 
represent tayou more particularly those very impo- 
tat ions which are cast upon yourself, together with 
some of their •vident consequences 3 that, if possi- 
ble, I may thereby move you to labour after a re- 
medy. The source of all arises fronx the ordinary 
access you have unto the King, the credit you are 
supposed to have with him, and the deep -jealousy 
that some people have conceived of his intentions in 
reference to religion. Their jealousy is, that his 
aim has been to settle Popery in this nation, hot only 
in a fair and secure liberty, but even in a predomi- 
nating superiority over all other professions : and 
from hence the inference follows, thrft whosoever 
has any part in the councils of this reign must needs 
be popishly affected; but that to haVe so great a 
part in them as you are said to have bad, can hap- 
pen to none but an absol.ttte Papist. That is the 
direct charge : but that is not enough; your post is 1 
too considerable for a Papist of an ordinary forin, 
and therefore you must be a Jesuit : nay, to confirm 
that suggestion, it must be accompanied with all 
the circumstances that may best give it an air of 
probability ; as, that you have been :bred at St 
Qmer's in the Jesuits' college; that you have taken 
orders at Rome, and-thete obtained a dispensation 
to marry ; and that you have since then frequently 
officiated as a priest in the celebration of the mais 
at Whitehall, St Ji^mes's, and other places. AjkI 
this being admitted, nothing can be too black to' 
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Lbe cast upon you. Whatsoever is thought amiss 

J either in church or state, though never so con- 

J^ trary to your advice, is boldly Mtributed to it; and, 

if other proofs fail, the Scripture itself must be. 

[ brought in to confirm, 'That whosoever offends in 

'.one point (in a point especially so essential as that 

I" -of our too much affected uniformity) is guilty of 

) \the breach of all our laws.' Thus the charge of 

Popery draws after it a tail like the et costera oath, 

I and by endless %niv¥t«ndo8 prejudicates you as guil- 

|.ly of whatsoever malice can invent, or folly be- 

I lieve. But that charge, therefore, being removed, 

the inferences that are drawn from it will vanish, 

,and your reputation wilfeasily return to its former 

brightness. 

"Now, that I might the more effectually per- 
suade you to apply some remedy to this disease, I 
i>esQech you, Sir, -suffer me to lay before you some 
. of its pernicious consequences. It is not a trifling 
matter for a person, raised as you- are^ above the 
'common level, to lie under the prejudice of so gene- 
ral a mistake in so important a master. The gene* 
ral ahd long prevalency of any opinion gives it a 
strength, especially among the vulgar, that is noi 
eaBily shaken. And as it happens that you have also 
enemies of aliigher rank, who will be ready to im- 
prove such popular mistakes by all sorts of malici- 
ous artifices, it must be taken for granted that those 
errors will be thereby still more confirmed, and 
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tke inconveniences that may arise from thence no i 
less increased. This,. Sir, I assure you, is a me- ■ 
lancholy prospect to your friends ; for we know you j 
have such enemies. The design of so universal a ; 
liberty of conscience, as your principles have led i 
you to promote, has offended many of those whose 
interest it is to cross it. I need not tell you how 
many and how powerful they are ; nor can I tell 
you either how far, or by what ways and means, 
they may endeavour to execute their revenge. But 
this, however, I must needs tell you ; that, in your I 
present circumstances, there is suiGcient gl-ound i 
for so much jealousy at least as ought to excite 
you to use the precaution of some, public vindica- 
tion. This the tenderness of friendship prompts 
your friends to desire of you ; and this the just 
sense of your honour, which true religion does not 
extinguish, requires you to execute. 

" Pardon^ I entreat you, 9fr, the earnestness of 
these expressiohs; nay, suffer me, without offence, 
to expostulate with you yet a Jittle further. I am 
fearful lest these personal considerations should 
not have their due weight with you, and therefore 
I cannot omit to reflect also upon some more ge- 
neral consequences of your particular reproach. 
I have said it already, that the King, hiis honour, 
his governmerit, and even the peace and settle- 
ment ofthis whole nation, either are or have been 
concerned in this matter : your reputation, as you 
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are said to have meddled in public affairs, has been 
of public concernment. The promoting a gene- 
ral liberty pi" cpjiscience having been your parti- 
cular proviijicfi, the aspersion of Popery and Jesuitr 
ism, that has been cast upon you, has reflected 
^P9n his majesty for having made use, in that 
affair, o^f so disguised a personage as you are sup- 
posed to have been. It has weakened the force of 
your endeavours, obstractefl their" effect, and con- 
tributed greatly to disappoint this pooj nation of 
\. that inestimfible happiness, and secure establish- 
ment, which 1 am persuaded you designed, and 
whicxh aJl good and wise men agree that a just and 
^ inviolable liberty of conscience would infallibly 
i produce. I heartily wish this cousideratioti had 
• be^n sooner laid to heart, and that some demon- 
fitrative evidence of your sincerity in the profes- 
sion you make had accompanied all your endea- 
vours for liberty. 

" But what do I say, or what do I wish fori I 
confess that I am now struck with astonishment at 
that, abundant evidence which I know ypu have 
<ioiistantly given of the opposition of your princi- 
ples to those of the Romish church, and. at the 
"tile regard there has been had to it.. If an open 
profession of the xlirectest opposition against Po- 
P^ry, that has| ever appeared in the world since Po- 
pery was first distinguished from common -Christl- 
^ity, would serve the turn, this cannot be denied 
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to all those of that society with which you are 
joined in the duties of religious worship. If to 
have maintained the principles of that society by 
frequent and fervent discourses, by many elabo- 
rate writings, by suffering ignominy, imprisoD- 
ment, and other manifold disadvantages, in de- 
fence thereof, can be admitted as any proof <^ 
your sincere adherence thereunto ; this, it is evi- 
dent to the world, you have done already. Nay, 
further ; if to have inquired, as far as. was poaeible 
for you, into the particular stories that have been 
framed against you, and to have sought all means 
of rectifying the mistakes upon which they were 
grounded, could in any measure avail to the set- 
ting a true character of you in men's judgments, 
this also I know you have done. For I have seen 
under the hand of a reverend dean of our English 
church (Dr Tillotson) a full acknowledgment of 
satisfaction received from yo^ in a suspicion he 
had entertained upon one of those stories, and to 
which his report had procured too muoh credit. 
And though I know you are averse to the pub- 
lishing of his letter without his express leave, and 
perhaps may not novv think fit to ask it, yet I am 
> so thoroughly assured of his sincerity and can- 
dour, that I cannot doubt but he has already vin* 
dicated you in that matter, and will (according 
to his promise) be* still ready to do it upon all oc- 
casions. Nay, I have seen also your justification 
from another caluinny of common fame, about your 
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Iiaving kidnapped one, who had been formerly a 
znonk, ont of your American province, to deliver 
liim here into the hands of his enemies ; I say, I 
have iseen your justification from that story under 
that person's own hand ; and his return to Penn- 
sylvahicL, where he now resides, may be an irrefra- 
gable confutation of it to any that will take the 
pains to inquire thereinto. 

^Really it afflicts me very milch to consider 
that all this does not suffice. If I had not that 
particular respect for you which I sincerely pro- 
fess, yet I could not but be much affected,, that 
' any man, who had deservedly acquired so^ fair a 

,L reputation as you have formerly hadj whose inte- 

; grity and veracity had always been, reputed spot- 
Jkufs, and whose charity had been. continually ex- 

^ ereised in serving others, at the. dear expense of 
' his time, his strength, and his estate, without jany 
other recompense thaa whatresjalls from the con- 
sciousness of doing good : I say I. could not but 
be jnuch affected; to see ,any such person fall in- 
nocently and undeservedly under such unjust re- 
proaches as you have done. It is a hard case ; 

f, and I think no man that has any bowels of huma- 
nity can reflect upon it without great relentings. 

} " Since therefore it is so, and that something 
! reitiains yet to be done — something more express, 
and especially more public than has yet been 
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done — for yoor Ymdication ; I beg of you, dear %r, 
by all the tender efficacy that friendship, either 
mine or that of your friends and relations together, 
can have upon you ; by the due regard which ho^ 
manity, and even Christianity, dbliges ypu to have 
to your reputation ; by the duty you owe unto the 
King ; by your love to the land of your nativity ; 
and by the cause of universal religion, and eternal 
truth; let not the scandal of insincerity^ that I have 
hinted at, lie any longer upon you; but let the 
sense of all these obligations persuade you to gra- 
tify yoyr friends and relations, and to serve your 
King, your country, and your religion, by such a 
public vindication of your' honour^ as your own 
prudence, upon these suggestions, ^ill now shew 
you to be most necessary and most efxpedient, I 
am, with unfeigned and most respectful affection, 
Honoured Sir, 

** Your most humble and most 
obedientservant, 

« WiLWAM POFPLE.'* 



answer: 
" Worthy Friend, 

" It is now above twenty years, I thank God, 
that I have not been very solicitous what the world 
thought of me : "for since I have had the know- 
ledge of religion from a principle in myself, the 
first and main point with m^ has been to approve 
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tnyseif in the sight of God through patience and 
well-doing : so that the world has not had weight 
eiiough with me to suffer its good opinion to raise 
me, or its ill bpiniori to deject me. And if that 
Bad been the only motnre or consideration, and not 
the desire of a good friend in the name of many 
others, I had been as ^sil^nt to *thy letter as I use 
to be to the idle^ and malicious ahams of the times : 

^ but as the laws pf friendship are sacred with those 
that value that relation, so I confess this to be a« 

^ principal one with me, not to deny a friend the sa- 
tisfaction he desires, when it may be done without 

I offence to a good conscience. 

*^The business chiefly insisted upon is my Po' 
pery, ancl endeavours to promote it I do say then, 
and that with all sincerity, that I am not only no Je- 
suit, but no Papist; and,. which is more, I never had - 
Miy temptation upon me to be it, either fromdoubtt 
in my own mind^boot the way I profess, or from 
the discourses or writings of any of that religion. 
And in the presence of Almighty God t do declare, 
that the King did never onte, directly or indirectly, 
attack me, or tempt me, upon that subject, the nrianjr 
years that I have had the advantage of a free access 
^ him; 'so unjust, as well as sordidly false, are 
all those stories of the town ! . 

*Thft ontjf reason, that I can a{)pfehend, they 
We to repute oie a Roman Catholiie, » my ft^* 

I , >4 ,■ • , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • " ■ 
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quent going to Whitehall, a place no mote forbid to 
me than to iheTest of the world, who yet, it seems, 
find much fairer quarter. I have almost continnally 
had one business or other there for out Friends, 
whom I ever served with a steady solicitatioa 
through all times since I was^f their communion. 
I had also a great many personal good offices to do, 
upon a principle of charity, for people of all per- 
suasions, thinking it ft doty to improve the little in- 
terest I had for the good of those that needed' it, 
especially the poor.' Imight add something of my 
own affairs too, though I must own (if I may with- 
out vanity) that they have ever had the least share 
of kny thoughts or pains, or else they would not have 
still depended as they yet do. 

''But because 'ftome people are so unjust as to 
render instances for my Fopery, (or rather hyppcri-' 
sy, for so it would be in me,) 'tis fit I contradict 
them as particularly as they accuse me, I say then 
solemnly, that I am so far from having been bred at 
St OmerV, and having received orders at Rome, 
that I never was at either place, nor do I know any 
body there ; nor had I ever a correspondence with 
any body in those places : which is another story in- 
vented against me. And asfoir my officiating in the 
King'schapel, or any Qther,it is so ridiculous as Well 
as untrue, that, besides that nobody can do it but a 
priest, and that I have been married to a wdtaian of 
some condition above sixteen years ( whickno priest 
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can he byanyclispeifsation whatefver), I have not so 
much as looked into any chapel of the Roman 
Feligion, and consequently not the King's, though 
a cofhnion curiosity warrants it daily to people of 
all persuasions. 

^' And, once for all, I do say that I am a Protes- 
tant Dissenter, and to that degree such^ that I chal- 
lenge the most celebrated Protestant of the English 
church, or any other, on that head, be he layman or 
clergyman, in public or in private. For I would 
hav^ such people know, 'tis not impossible for a 
true. Protestant Dissenter tb be dutiful, thankful, 
and liervlceable to the <King, though he be of the 
Romto. Catholic commuhion. We hold not our 
property pr protcicitipn from him by our persuiasion, 
.and' therefore his persuasion shoqldnot be the mea- . 
sure of our allegiance. - I am sdrry to see so many, 
that seem fond of the Reformed Religion, by their ' 
disaflllection .to him recommend it so ill. Whatever 
practices of Roman Catholics we might reasonably 
^ject against (and no doubt but such there are), 
yet he has disclaimed and reprehended those ill 
things by his declared opinion agains.t persecution, 
by the ease in which he abtually indulges all Dis- 
senters, and;by the confirmation' he offers in Par- 
liament for the security of th^ Protestant religion' 
and liberty pf conscience,,. And in his honour, as 
Well as In my own defoncf, I am obliged in con- 
*«ci^nce to say, that, he hWever declared to me it 
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was bis opinion ; and on all occasions, when Dotej 
be never refused me the repeat^cl proofs of it as 
often as I had any poor sufferers for conscience 
sake to solicit his help for. 

** But some may be apt to say, * Why not any 
body else as well as 1 1 Why must I have the 
preferable access to 6ther Dissenters, if not a Pa- 
pist?' I answer, I know not thlit it is so.i — ^But 
this I know/ that I have made it my provmce and 
business; 1 have followed and prest it ; I took it 
for my calling and station, and have kepjt it above 
these sixteen years ; and, which is more (if I may 
•ay it without vanity or reproach), wholly at my 
own charges too. To this let me add 4he relation 
lifiy father had to thia King's service,, his particular 
favour in getting me released out of the Tower of 
London in 1669, my father's humble request to 
him upon his death bed to protect me from the io- 
conveniences and troubles my persuasion might 
expose me to» and bis friendly promise to do it, and 
exact performance of it from the moment I a<^ 
dressed myself to him ; I sdy, when all this is con- 
sidered, any body, th^t has the least pretence to 
good nature, gratitude, or generosity, must ^eeds 
know how .to interpret my access to the King. 
Perhaps some will be. ready to say, 'This is not 
all, nor is this yet a fault ; but that I have been an 
adviser in other matters disgustful tp the kingdom, 
and which tend to the overthrow of the Protestant « 
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reKgion and the liberties of the people.' — A Kkely 
thing, indeedi that a Protestant dissenter^ who 
froth fifteen years old has been (at times) a sufferer 
in his father's family, in the.University, and by the 
government, for being so, (heuld design the de- 
struction of the Protestant religion ! This is just 
as probable as it is true that I died a Jesuit six 
years ago in America.--Will men still suffer such 
stuff to pass upon them? — Is anything more fool- 
jish, as we.ll as false, thafi that beqause I am often ^ 
at Whitehall,.therefore I must be theauthotof alt 
' that is done there that doesnot please abroad ?•«— 
But, supposing some such things to have been 
done, pray tell me, if I am bound to oppose any 
thing that I am not called to do? I never was a 
memlj^er of council, cabinet, or committee^ where 
the affairs of the kingdom are transacted. I have 
had no office, nor trust, and consequently nothing 
can be said to be done by me 5 nor, for that reason, 
cduld I lie under any test HDr obligation to disco** 
yer my opinion of public acts of state; and there- 
fore neither can any such acts, por my silence 
about them, in justice be made rajr crinje. Volun- ^ 
teers are blanks and cyphers in all gpve/hments. 
And unless calling at Whitehall once a day, upon 
many occasions, or my riot being turned out of no- 
thing (for that no office is}/ be the evidence of. 
my compliance in disagreeable things, I know not 
what else can, with any truth, be alleged against 
me; However, one thing I khow, that 1 have 
• 14* 
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every where nuMt reUgiootly obferred, and epdeir' 
▼oured in conversatioQ with persons of all rank! ; 
and opinions, to allay beats, and mod^^te ex- 
tremes, even in the politics. It is below me to be 
more particular ; but I am sure it has been my en- 
deavour, that if we could not all meet upon a re- ' 
ligious bottom, at least we might upon a civil one, | 
the good of England, which is the common inte- < 
rest of King and people ;- that he might be great 
bjT justice, and we free by obedience ; distinguish- ; 
ing rigl^tiy, on the one h^nd, between duty and 
slavery; and, on the other, between liberty and 
licentiousness. 

"But, alas! I am not without my apprehension of 
the cause of this behaviour towards me, and in this 
I perceive we agree f J mean my constant zeal for 
an impartial liberty of conscience. But if that be 
it, the cause is too good to be in pain about. I 
ever understood that^to be the naturalrigbt of all 
men; and that he that had^a Religion without itr 
bis religion was none of his own.; For what isnot 
the religion of ajinan's choice is the religion of 
him th^ imposes it;^ so that liberty of cQiiscience 
is the first step to have a religion. - This is no new 
opinion with me. i have writ many apologies 
within the last twenty years to defend it, and that 
impartially. Yet I have as constantly declared 
that bounds ougHt to be set to this freedom, and 
that morality was the belst; and that as often as 
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thiit wa9 Tiolated, waiet a pretence of conscience, 

it was fit the civil powjer should take place. Nor 

dia I ever tliink of promoting any sort of liberty of 

i conscience for any body/which did not preserve 

tbeeonvmon Protestancy df the kingdom, and the 

^ aocient rights of the government; for, to say truth, 

[.tbe one cannot be maintained v^ithout the other. 

K • " Upoiv Hhe wbote matter, I must say, I love 
^'cBgland; I ever did so; and that I am not in hev 
-d^bt. I never valued time, nfoney, m kindred, to 
serve her and do her good^ No party could ever 
if "bias IQ0 to her prejudice^ npr any personal interest 
: oblige me in her wrong: for I always abhorred 
I discounting private favours at the public cost. 

! " Would I *have made my market of the fean 
w.d jealousies of the people,, wit^n this King camo 
to the crown, I had put twenty thousand pounds 
i^iomy pocket, find an hundred thousand into my. 
province; for mighty numbers -of people were then 
upon the wing : but I waved it all ; hoped for bet- 
ter times; expected the effects of the King's word 
for liberty of conscience, aiid happiitess by-it : and 
till I saw my friends, with the kiDgdJpm, rolivered 

' .from. the legal bondage which penal Itws for reli- 
gion had subjected them to, I could with no'satisr 
faction think of leaving England, though much Iq^ 
^1 prejudice beyond sea, and at my great expense , 
here, having in all this time never had eit}ier ot 
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fice or pension,, and always^ refusing the rewards 
or gratuities of those t have been able to oblige. 

" If, therefore, an nniversal charity, if the assert- 
ing an impartial liberty of conscience, ifdoing to 
others as we would be done by, and an open avoir- 
ing and steady practicing of these things, in 
times, and to all parties, will jus;tly lay a man an*; 
der the reflection of being a' Jesuit, or Papist ofj 
^y rftnk, I must^ot only submit to the charactei^ 
but embrace it too ; ahd I care not who knows, 
that I can wear it with mofe pleasure ' than ft is 
possible for them with any justice to give it me^ 
For these are corner stones and- principles with 
me; and I am scandalized at all buildings which 
have them not for their .foundations. For religion 
itself is an empty name without them, a whited 
wall, a painted sepulchre, no life or virtue to the 
soul, no good or example to one's neighbour^ Let 
as not flatter ourselves ; we can never be the better 
for our religion, if our neighbour be the worse for it. 
Our fault is, we are apt to be mighty hot upon spe- 
culative errors, and break all bounds In our resent- 
ments; but we let practical ones pass without re- 
mark, iPnot without repentance,: as if a mistake 
about an oblcure proposition of faith were a greater 
evil than the breach of an undoubted precept. 
Such a religion the devils themselves are not with- 
out; for they bave both faith and knowledge: bat 
their faith doth not work by love, nor their kn'owledge 
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by obedience. And if this be their judgment, can 
it be our blessing ?-^Let us not then tliink religion 
ft litigious thing, nor that Christ came only to 
make us good disputants, but that he pame also to 
aiake ub good livers: sincerity goes further than 
^l^acity^ It is chaiity that deservedly excels in 

i'Ae Christian religion; and happy veould it be if 
ii^here unity ends, charity did begin, instead of 
&yy and raiHng, that almost ever follow. . It ap« 
p$ars to me to be the way that God has found out' 
and ap^inted to moderate Our differences^ and 
mate them at least harmless to society; and there- 
fore I confess, I dare not aggravatethem to wrath 
:pnd blood. Our disagreement- lies in our appire- 
hension or belief of things; and if the commoq 
enemy of mankind had not th^ governing of our 
affections and passiorrs, that disagreement would 
. not prove such ii. canker^ as it is, to Jove and peace 
in civil^ societies. ' 

' "He thai suffers his difference with his neigh- -• 
hour about the other world to carry him beyond 
the line of moderation in this, is the worse for his 
ojiaion, even though it be true. It is too litrfo 

^ considered by Christians, that m^rt may hold the 
truth in unrighteousness ; that they may be ortho- 
do^j and not^know what spirit they are. oiv So . 
^ete the apostles of our Lord: they believed in 
him, yet let a false zeal do yipIenceHo their judg* 
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ment, and their unwarranfable heat contradict tho 
great end of i^eir Savioar's coming, Love. 

<* Men may be angry for God's sake, and kiU 
people too. Christ s^d ,it, and too many have 
practised it. But what sort of. Christians raiist 
they be, I pray, that can hate in his name who bids 
us love, and kill foi' his sake that forbids killiogf 
and commanda love^ even to enemies') 

" Let not men, nor parties, think to shift it off 
from themselves. It is not this principle^ nor that 
form, to which so great a defection is owing^ but i 
a degeneracy of. mind from Gqd. Christianity is 
not at heart ; no fear.of God iir the inward part^; 
no awe of bis divine . omnipresence. Self pre- 
vails, and breaks out, more or less^ through all 
forms but too plainly, (pride, wrath, lust, avarice,) 
so that though people say to God) Thy will be 
done, tl^ey do their owq } which. shews them to be 
true Heathens, under a mask of Christianity, that 
believe without works, and repent Mi thoutforsak- 
ing; busy (or Jforms, and the , temporal benefits of 
them; while true'Teligion, which is to visit the fa- 
therless and the widow, and to keep purselves un- 
spotted from, the world, goes barefoot, and like 
Lazaros is despised. Yet this was the definition 
th^ Holy Ghost gave of religioh, before synods 
and councils had the meddling with it and mo- 
delling of it: In those days bowels were a good 
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part of religion, ai^d that to the fatherless and wi« 
dow at large. We can hardly now extend them 
to those of our own way. *It was'said by him that 
eoiild not say: amiss, 'Because, iniquity abounds, 
the love of many waxeth cold.' Whatsoever di- 
vider man's heart from God separates it from his 
neighbour; and he that loves self more than God 
^an never love hia neighbour as himself. For (as 
tbe apostle said) Mf'wedonot love him whom 
we ha v^ seen, how can we love God^wfaom'w• 
bave iMH seen. 

<*0 that we could' see some mea as eager to 
-turn people to God, as they are.to blqw them up, 
and set them oiie against another! But, indeed, 
those only can have that pure and pious seal, who 
are themselves turned to God, and have tasted the 
swl^etness of that convcrsic^, which is to-power, 
and. not to form^ to godliness, and not to gain. 
Such as those; do bend tiieir thoughts and paiqs to 
appease, n6t increase he^ts and animosities ; to 
exhort people to look at home, sweep their owa 
houses, and weed their own gardens. And in no 
age or tinie iivas there inore need to set men at 
work in their own hearts than this we live in^ 
when so bitfy, wandering, licentious a spirit pre- 
vails ; for, whatever some men may think, the disr 
ease of this kingdom is sin,' impiety against God, 
and want of charity to men; And while this guilt 
IS at our door, judgment cannot be far off. 
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**How this beiog the disease, I wtll htieAf offisr 
two things for the cure of it. 

<*The first is David^s clean heart and right spirit, 
which he asked and had of God: without this we 
must be a chaos stilts for the distemper is within; 
and our iJord said, all evil comes from thence. Set 
the inward man right, and the outward man cannot 
be wrong ; that is the hekn that governs ihe hum^o 
vesdel ; and this nothing can do but an mward prin* 
ciple, the light and grace that came by Christ, 
which, the Scriptures tell us, enlightens every one, 
afid hath appeared to all men. — It is preposteroo^ 
to think that he, who made the world, shouldTshew 
least care of the best part of it, our souls. No : be 
that gave us an outward luminary for our bodies, 
* hath given us an inward one for our minds to act 
by« We haVe it ; and it is our condemnation that 
we do not love it', and bring our deeds to it. 'Ti« 
by this wf^ BeeouT sins, are made sensible of them, 
sorry for them, and finally foirsake them. And he 
that thinks to go to Heaven a nearer way will, I 
fear, belate his doul, and be irrevocably mistaken. 
There are but goats and^ sheep at last, whatev^ 
shapes we wear here. Let us not therefore, dear 
friend,' deceive ourselves. Our souls afe at stake; 
God will not be mocked ^ Vhat we sow we must 
expect to reap. There is no repentance in the 
grave} which shews that, 'if none there, then na 
wbfere else. ^ To sum up this divinity of mine : It iM 
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the Hgfat of Jesus in our souls, that gives us a true 
sight of ourselves, and that sight that leads us to re- 
pentance ; which repentance begets Rumility, and 
httmiiity that true charity that covers* a multitude 
of faults, which I call God's .expedient against 
man's infimiity. 

" The se<iond remedy to our present distemper 
is this : Since all of all parties profess to belieVe in 
Crod, Christ, the Spiril, and Scripture ; that the 
soul is immortal ; that there are eternal rewards 
^iid punishments; and that the virtuous shall re- 
ceive the one, and the wicked sufl'er the other: I 
say, since this is the common faith of Christendom, 
let us all j:;esolve in the strength of God to live up 
to what we agree in, before we fall out so misera- 
bly about the rest in which we differ. I am perr 
suaded, the change and comfort, which that pipus 
oattrse would bring us to, would go very fer to dis- 
pose our natures to compound easily for all the 
rest, and we might hope yet to s^e happy days in 
poor England, for there I would have so good a work 
b^un. And how it is possible for the eminent 
men of every religious persuasion, (especially the 
present ministers of the parishes of England) t<^ 
think of giving an acaount to God at the last day . 
without using the utmost of their endeavours to 
, moderate the members of their respective coiniiia- 
nioos towards those tha^ differ from them, is a 
mystery to me. But this I know, and must lay it 
• 15 
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mt their doora ; I charge also my own soul with it; 
God requires moderation and humility from ns; 
for he is at hand, who will not spare to judge our 
impatience,' if we have no patience for one ano- 
ther. The eternal Grod rebuke (I beseech him) 
the wrath of man, and humble all under the sense 
of the evil of this day ; «k1 yet (unworthy as we 
are) give us peace for his holy name's sake. 

9 ^' It is now time to end this letter, and I will 
now do it without saying any more than this : 
Thou seest my defence against popular calumny | 
thou seest what my thoughts are of our condition, 
and the way to better it ; and^thou seest my hear- 
ty and humble prayer to Almighty God to incline 
us to be wise, if it were but for our own sakes. I 
ahall only add, that I am extremely sensible of the 
kindness and justice intended me by my friends 
on this occasion, and that I am for that, and many 
more reasons, 

^< Thy obliged and affectionate friend, 

"William Pbnn." 

We know from history that the consequence 
of the King's mode of proceeding, and his well 
known attachment to the Catholic cause, was that 
a tumult was excited, which ended in the flight of 
the King into France, and the establishment oi 
William of Orange and his consort Mary on the 
throne. ^ 
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Great was the change which William Penn 
' now experienced. Lately the friend and favour- 
ite of the King, and the channel through which 
iibose who lilid favours to ask sought to present 
their requests, he now saw himself the object of 
sQspilsion and contempt, and threatened even with 
those persecufions himself which he had taken so 
much'pains to remove from others. His mind na- 
- turally tiirned, uiider these circumstances, to his 
owii quiet and pejaeeful hoh^ in America; and it 
may we)l be imagined, th^t his heart panted for 
the sweets Which it promised himy But the Tear 
6f appearing to deserve the sus,picions^of Popery 
which now rested upon him. deterred him fifoih 
availing hims6Jf. of the asylum which it offered, and 
made him resolve to remain for the present whel*e 
be was— guarded by the armour of an innocent 
heart and Well spent life. But these did not prove 
sufficient to protect him from evil; for, whilst.wiilk- 
iiig' soon, after throt3gh Whitehall, he was sent for 
by the Lords of the Go\iftcil,. then sitting. ^ In his 
examination 'h6 protested that ''he had done no- 
' thing but what he could answer before G6d,' and 
.all the princes in the world;, that he loved his 
country and the protestant religion abo.ve his life, 
end had; never acted against either; that all he 
had ever.aimedat in his public endeavours was 
no other than what the Prince himself jhad declar- 
ed for; that King James had ever; been his friend, 
-and his father's .friend; and that in gratitude he 
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himfelf was the King's, and did evetf as rnnGh as. 
in him lay, influence him to hid true interest" 
This manly and frank declaration was of lit^e 
service to him, an^ he wje obliged to give seeuntj 
for his appearance on the first day pf the' neit 
term; after which be was discharged^. 

When the time, however, anived for his answer* 
ing to the charges made against him, not one per- 
son could be found to substantiate thenou Jiot a 
single being could be Cound who would say he was 
a Papist or a Jesuit, or that he bad, in a single in- 
stance, aided the late King to e^bli&h Pqpenr 
6r arbitrary power; so that he'was, of course, ac« 
quitted. 

Soon after this eveat, he had the pleasure of 
seeing the toleration act passed by. King, Lords, 
and Commons ; and though it was far from being 
eqi^al to his wishes^ it was. still a very 'happy 
change in the state of the country, v Dissenterl^ 
of every denominatiQn were '^ now excused from 
certain penalties if ihey would only take the paths 
to government. They Were allowed to apply for 
warrants for. those, houses in which tb^y intended 
to worship; and the magistrates weire obliged to 
grant them; and, provided they worshipped in these 
with the doors not shut,, they Were not to^be Mo- 
lested." For the Quakers, this act contained a 
more particular exemption in relation to oaths; so 



that them was at once an end to all the troubles, 
imptisonmentSy and hardships, which had so long 
harassed the country. This event must have been 
most highly gratifying to one who had laboured 
so bard for its accomplisbroeot. That it owed its 
cvigin in a great measttfe to biii endeavours there 
can' be little doubt, as he had made a great impres- 
sion on the Prtjbce of Orange, now Kin^ William, 
whilst at the Hague, as well as having been the 
meaifs of drawing^ many of his countrymen into 
its support, both by his conversation and wri- 
thigs. 

After this acdomplishment of his wishes, his 
mind tamed with renewed interest towards Amer- 
ica. He had found it necessary, since his depart- 
ture, to make various changes in his ihode of 
government, and had only a short time before 
appointed a new deputy governor. It seemed, 
however, that his personal presence would afford 
the most likely means of settling all disputes, and. 
of putting an end to all dissatisfaction ; he there- . 
foTre determined upon resuming his place amongst 
them as soon as he saw the new act of toleration 
received and sanctioned by the voice of the peo- 
ple. But no sooner was this the case, and he 
had commenced his preparations for his intended 
voyage, than he was arrested by a body of mili- 
tary, and again brought for examination before the 
Lords of the Council. 
15* 
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The present charge againtl him mm ikel ef 
holding a correspondence with the late King, who 
wafl then in France; oo hearing whieh^ he begged 
to appeal to King William in person. Hits was 
granted, and a letter prodiHsed from King JasMS 
to him, which had been intetcepted. On being 
questioned concerning it, he acknowledged, with 
the franhiess of a manly and innocent mind, chat 
the Kind's m6tiire for writing that letter appeared 
evidently to be, to induce him to endeavor to re* 
place him on the throne ; but thai it had beat 
written without bis khowledge or concurrence; 
and that, much as he loved thelate'King, and felt 
obliged to him for all his former marks of friend- 
ship, he had too sincere an interest in the wel&n 
of his country, and felt top stroi^ly the duty he 
owed the state, to think of being instrumental ia 
restoring his lost crown.' This d^nce hrooglA 
such <u>nviction to the mind of the King, that ha 
was inclined to acquit him immediately ; but ob* 
jections being made to this by some of the Coun- 
cil, be was ordered to give bail for his appearance 
at the next Trinity Term, after which he was al- 
lowed to go at large as before. Again the tiine 
for his appearance in court arrived, and again, no 
one coming forward Qgainst him, he'wiis hoaou^ 
ably acquitted. 

Once mi»re at liberty, he again began to thii^ 
of returning to Aa^erica; when, iaconsequ^iceof 
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wt ihtmAefoei inrafiiofi by the French during King 
WiHiam'fi labsence in Ireland, tfie Queen was obli* 
ged to teert^^erself for the defence of the nation. 
And, in order to strike terror into the hearts of the 
Bi^pcmed conspirators, she published a proclama- 
tion^ apprehending many auspeeted persons, 

' amongat whom was William F'knn. Here then 
we aee t^is excellent men again an inhabitant of a 
priabo, where he lay for some time. At length 
•beioi; brought before the Court of King's Bench, 
he was again acquitted ; for, though some appeal'* 

I ^^in evidenee, nothing could be proved against 
bim. , 

It cannot be wondered at that he now turned 

with sickening linxiety towards the peaceful shades 

\s of Asierica. Hap'aiMed and persecuted in a coun* 

^ try which be had spent bis life in endieavdurs to 

mrve, he longed for a distant and more friendly 

}iome. The object for which he had crossed the 

^^^tkmtic was in a great measure accomplished, 

asd he felt himself authorized to seek that security 

for hit person in Pennsylvania which seemed to be 

denied bim in his native country. 

Just at the time that he was almost ready ibr 

departure, Geor^ Fox, the great founder of the 

society of Quakers, died in London ; and he had 

Ifie satisfaction of performing the last ofBoes of 

i friendflliip to him whilst living, as well as of 
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attending his remains to the grave— ^here he 
spoke for a considerable time to about two thou- 
sand persons. Little did he imagine thai at that 
very moment emissaries were again employed to 
denounce him as an enemy to his country* An 
infamous fellow of the name of Fuller, who was 
afterwards declared by Parliament to be **'a cheat 
and an impostor," came forward and made accusa- 
tion against him upon oath, in consequence of 
which persons were sent with a warrant to Appre- 
hend him even at the funeral of his friend. For- 
tunately, however, they had mistaken the time aad 
arrived too late. 

There was now no alternative but that of the 
vessels^ which -had many emigrants ready to em- 
bark in them, sailing without him, as he could 
not with honour, under present circumstances, 
leave the kingdom. To have done so, by way of 
^avoiding the execution of the law, would have 
been useless, as he was equally subject to it in 
America as in England. But, had that not been the 
case, his mind would have revolted from it, as hav- 
ing the appearance of flying from the punishtnent 
which he knew himself not to deserve. Equally 
prudent, however, as spirited, he was no way dis- 
posed to throw himself in the way of his enemies, 
and therefore determined to keep himself in re- 
tirement- — where, though be might easily be dis- 
covered by those who wished to find him, hewoakl 
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cease to force himself upon the pablic attention. 
-Infllienced by' these consideration^, he took a pri* 
vate lodging in London, where study, religious ex- 
ercises, and the visits of a few friends combined 
tp cheer and lighten his hours, of retirement. 

.^ The. subject of most seripus regret to him was, 
tJbe bad effect of his absence on the affairs of the 
province, where differences bad- arisen which he 
atone was capable of adjusting. Jealousies had 
b^en excited >vhich would prc^ably never have 

• been known had he been himself .at .the head of the 

: foveriiment; for .the candour^ openness, and im- 

^irtiality of his conduct were. {Peculiarly well cid- 

ctilated to remove every suspicion^ and Hush every 

' risHig disfcohte'nt. His personal assistance, how? 
ever, it was* now out of his power to givcj so that 
his only rftource was to s«nd his best advice and 

J. most affectionate a,daK)nitions by letter. 

Among .the friends who visited him in his retire- 
jgeient was , John Locke.^ This great philosopher 
. ^ad come over to England Jn the same fleet which 
had brought.the Prince of Qrange, and now came 
forward with the same offer of services which Wil- 
liam Pej^n had made him in similar circumstances, 
f But Locke received the same answer whicli he 
- had then given ;, for, conscious that he had done 
nothing which required pardon, William Penn re- 
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fused to accept it, and thus imply an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt. . 

When be had been aboutsix weeks in reViremenf^ 
a second proclamation was issued for his appr^^ 
hension, on the plea of his having been ^ngagei^] 
with Dr Turner, Brsho'p of Ely^ and* Jaines Gh-a- ^ 
hame, in a conspiracy with the jBarl of Clarendoii, 
the Viscount Prestos, and others, to bring James .■ 
the Second back tO' England; bui he continaed 
to keep himself quietly in His lodgings^: and it is 
remarkable/th^t though no extraordinary privacy 
was 'observed, he was never disturbed by consta- I 
' ble, magistrate, or officer of justice of any kiMF^' 

• ■ ' ' ■ •. - I 

Durii^ this period he was actively employed'in 
writing^as^he only means then in his power of ser- 
ving his fellow creatures, for whose beftefit it was i 
constantly .his delight to labour. But in the midst ,, 
of this employment, his apprehensions were ex- 
cited by ^n event which seemed to threaten a de- 
structive blow lo his domestic happiness. JQSI^ 
wife'8*l|paltb had long been declining^ but was noir' i 
in a Very alarming state. The difficuHies and 
hfurdships which her husband had encountered and 
still laboured under had proved' too much for her 
strength to. bear, and her life seemed likely to ^ 
prove the sacrifice. . • 

«tiH, however, the measure of his misfortunes 
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was Bot emnple^ed, but other and severe trials 

awaited him. The account of the disturbances 

discontents which had arisen in his provinee 

reached the ears of his enemies^ and had 

^B, eagerly seised upon by them as a means of 

^mpcomptishii^ bis ruin. For this purpose it had 

been industriousry circulated, and pains had been 

taken to impress the minds of the King and Queen 

with the belief, that he was incapable of governing 

— and that nothing could save Penas^Jvania from 

ruin but taking it out of his hands. - The success 

; of his enemies was equal to their wishes ; and a 

f .bmnmission was granted by William and Mary to 

t Colonel Fletcjier, the Governor of New York, to 

take upon himself the government of Pennsylvania^ 

af which WiLiiUM Penn was wholly deprived; 

B it is impossible for description.to do justice to 
such a situation as that to which this excellent man 
was now reduced. Deprived at once of a^ the fond 

f|>ectation8 he had enjoyed of governing a vir- 
ous and haj^y people; his fortune lost vytth the 
province in which it had ba&n vested; dashed from 
the high station which he had lately enjoyed in the 

I snoiiles of royalty ; slandered and reviled by bis-ene* 

[ mies, and looked upon with coldness and suspi- 
cion even by those who had formerly been his 

> friends ; a tender and affectionate wife sinking ra- 
pidly under the misfortunes which had thus accu- 

1^ mulated upon her husband — ^what could h&vasup- 
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ported him under such eircumstanees but that 
which can sustain and comfort under every trial 1 
Religion, that friend which he had chosen in kis 
earliest youth, was- now his consolation and hi« ^ 
support. With this, and with the balm of a 
spotless conscience, he was resigned and patient, 
receiving all as from the hand. of Him who is able 
to make ''all things work together for good." 

He now Anxiously wished to hasten to Pennsyl- 
vania, that he might still be pear to watch over 
the ^constitution he had. so carefully formed, and 
to take care that no infringements might be made 
upon its rights and liberties, without a (potest 
against it either by himself or others. But here, 
besides the ilkiess of his wife, another difficulty 
arose : his circumstances- had become so embarras- j 
sed, that he knew not how to accomplish iis ^; 
wishes; so that his continuance in the country j 
where ho had met with nothing but hardship still 
remained as much a matter of necessity as it IM 
,ever b^en. I 

At length a few of those great men ^ho had , 
long known and esteemed him were roused to a j 
sense of the injustice under which he suffered. ^ 
They therefore went in a body to the King, and 
pleaded his cause with so much effect, that his . 
Majesty (who had previously known and respected 
him) gave them an order for him to be immedi- i 
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ately. set at liberty. But it does not appear that 
William Penn was himself quite satisfied with the 

-iiK>d& of His release, as he afterwards obtained per- 
;- inissibn to make his own defence before the King 

'and many of the Lords of Council ; after which he 
was honourably acquitted. 

His restoration to public esteem was a subject 
of peculiar satisiaction at this crisis ; for the health 
of his wife was now in so hopeless a state, that 
thero Wasno other prospect than of a speedy ter- 
mination to her existehce. To see her husband 
restored to bis plaoe in society must have J^ejen a 
bahn taher wotinded bosom; and though her own 
frame had sunk under the' calamities that had be- 
fallen him, an amiable mind, such as hers is repre- 

b sented to have been, must have rejoiced in the 

Hft prospcjCt of usefulness which still-seemed to lie be- 
fore her beloved partner. Her decline was gra- 
dual, and her death composed, tranquil, and resign- 
. ed. She estpired in the arms of her husband, who 

i thus speaks of her in a memorial he drew up after 

.. her death: "I hope I may 9ay she was, a public 
as .well as a private loss } for she was not only an 

. ^K^ellent wife and mother, but an entire and con* 
stant friend, of a more tM|h common capacity, and 
great modesty and humility; yet most equal, and 

^ undaunted in danger; religious as well as ingen- 
uous, without affectation;. an easy mistress and 

i good neighbour, especially to the poor ; neither 
16 
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lavish nor penurious; but an example of in^hiatiy, 
as'well as of other virtues : therefore o\ur great loss ; 
though her own eternal gain.** 

After the death of his wife, he devoted ^imself 
for some time almost entirely to the care of b» 
family, to which he felt that he had to act the part 
of a double parent; and in no point of view wha^ 
ever does this great man appear to more advantage 
th'an in the character of a faAer. De^ly impres- 
sed with a sense of the importance of AeduUes 
which devolved upon the head of 'a family, we have 
atreadjiii^een abeHutifiil example of his solicitude 
for his children in the letter he wrote to thens, 
even at the time that he was pressed by such a^ 
variety of engagebients. Indeed,, the' whole of 
his domestic character is of sucli a nature as to 
shed a beautiful and captivating^ lustre over all his 
public exertions. ' 

Steady and persevering as he was in all his an- 
dertakings, it is not to be su]^sed that he could 
resign one that had taken such hold of bis heart 
as the government of hi^ province and territories 
had done, without an effort to recover it. For 
this purpose, sooii after Mi honourable discharge, 
he sent a petitiob to the King tb have it restored 
to him; Thi» petition we are happy to say was 
**!!^^u^^^"^' ^^^^^^ onljcso, but the instrument by 
which at ifl^as restored wat worded in a manner 
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highly creditable to him; for it declared, "that 
the disoMersand confusion into which the pro- 
vince and territories had fallen had been occa- 
sioned entirely by his absence from them." From 
thid tim^ he began rapidly to recover in the esti- 
mlation of his countrymen ; for the base character of 
Fuller had become fully known, and he had under- 
gone (he disgrace of the pillory for crimes which 
d^^aerve^ a still more severe punishment. 

His duties as a public minister now called Wil- 
LiAM Pknn for a time from home, when he visited 
the counties of Gloucester, Somerset, Devon, and 
Dorset^ holding meetings almost daily ^t the most 
considerable towns, to whiqh the people flocked in 
great numbers. From this time nothing particular 
1^ seems to have occurred to him till the beginning 
I of the year 1696, the third from the death of his 
wif^, when we find him again entering into the 
marriage stfite with Hannah, daughter of Thomas 
Callowbill, and grand-daughter of Dennfs Hollister, 
two eminent merchants of the city^f Bristol, who 
had both joined the religiotis society of Quakers. 

Soon after this event, his happiness met with a 
severe shock from the death of his eldest son, a very 
promising young man, who had just passed his 
twentieth year. As his disorder was^ consumption, . 
his decease had no doubt been Jong, anticipated^ 
but as he possessed most amiable jind engaging 
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manners and dispositions^ aiid had akio made gr^at 
attainments in learning, bis loss could not but be 
severely felt by his relatives and friends. To this 
beloved son William Penn acted the part of a 
tender and affectionate nurse, atten<fing him con- 
stantly, with the kindest solicitude, for the last three 
months of his life. And^ afler receiving *his last 
breath on his bosom, he gratified the natural feel- 
ings of a parent by giving to the virprld an account 
of his exemplary resignation and piety, during his- 
long and trying illness. 

From this time to the year 1 690^ though actively 
employed in preaching and writing, the life of 
William Penn presents no very important incid— 
ent. At this period, however, we find him prepar- 
ing to resume his personal charge of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, to which place he .sailed 
with his wife and children in September 1699. 
They had a long and tedious voyage of three 
months, which however proved eventually fortun- 
ate for them, as it detained them (rom Philadelphia * 
at the time that it was visited,by a contagious dis- 
temper which was fatal to many of its inhabitants. 
We have a letter^ before us at this moment from 



* This, eztnct, with all the further letters and extracts which we 
shall iosert, is taken from ** Selections from the Correspondence of the 
Hon. James Logan, eopied from the Originals by Mrs Deborah Lo- 
gan '^* to whom we are obliged for the use which we now make of 
them.« , ^ ' 
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one Isaac Norris, a highly respectable inhabitant of 
the city at that time, of whom WIlliam Penn, in 
a letter written ^pme years afterwards, says that 
he was a masterpiece for his education. In this 
lettet the state of the city is thus described :— 

*^ In my lai^t letter I advised something of it be- 
ing sickly here, which affliction it has pleased the 
ainjiighty tni all wise God still to continue very 
soriely upon us, which causes piany to bow before 
Him« There is not a day, nor a night has passed 
for several weeks but we have the account of the 
death or~ sickness of some friend or neighbour. It 
hath been sometimes Very sickly, but I never he<^ 
fore knew it so mortal as now. About ten days 
ago there was reckoned nitre persons lay dead at 
the same tlme^ and I think seven or eight this day 
lay dead together.'' 

Fortunately for William Penn and the compa- 
nions of his voyage, we find that this affliction had 
entirely passed away before their arrival, as ap- 
pears' by anoiher letter from the same hand, which 
says, after announcing the arrival of the proprie-* 
tary and his family, "Our plaice,. through great > 
mercy, is very . healthy again j and an extraordi- 
nary moderate and open fall.'* We4shall ddd an 
interesting account of William Penn's arrival^ 
and the manner in which he was received ; whicb 
is given in a letter from his secretary James Lch 
16* 
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gan to William Penn, Jim. the only survivuig son 
of the proprietary by his first wife, who being mar- 
ried remained in England: — ^ 

*' The highest terms I could iise would hardly 
give you an idea of the expectation and welcome 
that thy father received from tlie most of the ho- 
nester party here* Friends generally concluded 
that after all their troubles and disappointments,* 
this province now scarce wanted any thing m<Nfe 
to render it completely happy. The faction diat 
had long contended to overthrow the settled con- 
stitution of the government received a universal 
damp, yet endeavoured what mischief they could 
by speaking whispers that tile proprietary could 
not act as governor without the King's approba- 
tion and taking an oath, as obliged by act of par- 
liament, but that in a great' measure soon blew 
*oven Colonel Quarry ^ judge, and John Moore, 
advocate of the admiralty, the* two ringleaders, 
went down to the water side among the crowd 
to receive the governor at his Janding, who not 
seeitiing. to regard the very submissive welcome 
they gave him^ and. taking notice- of an old «c- 
quaitttapce that stood, by them/ expected .nothing 
but almost as open hostility from the proprietary 
as they were at before with Colonel Mackhafid, es- 
pecially having heard that copies of Colonel Quar- 
ry's letters to the Admiralty at home against the 
government were also brought over. 
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** Directly from the wharf the governor went to 
liis deputy's; paid him a short formal visit, and from 
thence with a crowd attending to meeting, it be- 
iBg about 3 o'clock on First day afternoon, where 
he fipoke oh a double account to the people, and 
praying, concluded it. From thence to Edward 
Shippeii's, where we lodged for about a month." 

The dissensions which are likewise touched 
^ipon in this letter, and which at the time called so 
}oudly for the wise and judicious head of the* com- 
naunity^ have long since lost their interest^ but were 
it even otherwise, this is not the place for enter- 
ing into a discussion of them, where the only aim 
is to sketch the character of William Penn, not 
to give a history of his colony; whilst those who 
are desirous of having a more circumstantial ac- 
count of the transaotioBSof the infant c6mmunity, 
•may easily have their curiosity gratified by a pe- 
rusal of the regular histories of those times. ^ Not 
equally irrelevant to our^sUbjiectare the characters 
of those whom he had chosen as his intimate as- 
sociates^ for there is* perhaps no way hy which a 
more correct vifew may be given of the mind that 
it is our endeavour to pourtray, than by sketching 
the characters of some of thbse who accompanied 
' him to this country, and who were the most nearly 
connected with him. This task is for two reasons 
peculiarly agreeable, the one, because it is always 
* deUghtful to speak of excellence, and the other, 
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because we have before us a picture of thai ex- 
cellence sketched by pencils far soperi<» to any 
we coold ourselves have employed on the occa- 
sion. The person most intiinately connected with . 
this great man — ^his wife Hannah Peifn-^appem 
to have been a woman in every respect worthy of 
being the friend and companion of so great a cha- 
racter. For the sake of pourtraying her raeritfl 
in the glowing colours of » the energetic writer to 
whom we have before referred^ who spoke from 
personal knowledge, and evidently under the im- 
pulse of strong feeling ; we will anticipate a little 
our dates, and give two extracts from letters writ- 
ten on the eve of William Peitn'sx second return 
to his native country. At this time Isa^c Norris 
thus expresses himself:—- 

" The governor, wife and daughter, well—their 
little son is a lovely babe— his wife is a woman 
extremely well bel6ved here s exemplary in her 
station, and of an e^vellent spirit, which adds lus* 
tre to her character ; and has a great place in the 
hearts of good people." 

Again, after expressing himself in terms of great 
respect and affection of the governor, he speaks 
thus of his wife: — 

" She is beloved by all, I believe I may say to 
the frill extent j so is her leaving us heavy and of 
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real sorirow to her friends. She has carried her- 
self uiider and through all with a wdhderful even- 
Bees, humility and freedom. H^.sweetness and 
goodness has beeome her character, and is indeed 
Extraordinary. In short, we love her, and she de- 
serves it.^'. 
'#• • 
The person who stood next to his excellent 
' wife iii the confidence of the governor whilst in 
this country was his secretary Logan, of whokn we 
have the following beautiful sketch by the~ same 
pen which not only copied the " Selections" from 
which we have, been permitted to make so many 
valuable extracts, .but has also enriched them with 
many important notes :r— 

'^ James Logan^ whose services to the public and 
to Wii^LiAM PfiNN, the illustrious founder of Penn- 

. sylvania, were so mia[ny and so important, • was 
born at Lingan in Ireland the. 20th of the 8tb 
month 1674. His fdmily were originally of Soot- 
land, and were very opulent until the crown seized 
the estates, alleging that Sir Robert Logan was 
implicated in the conspiracy of the Earls of Gow- 
rie. His father Patrick Logan had received a 
university education, being, designed for the 
church ; but becoming convinced of the religious 

I principles of the people called Quakers, he relin^ 
quished his {H'ofession, and went over to Ireland 
with^his wifei where he settled and educated his 
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children. - The abilities^ of this son must have 
been early apparent, for he speaks of having iA-||| 
tained the Latin, Greek, and some Hebrew be- i 
fore he was thirteen years of age, and also that in 
his sixteenth year, having met with a book of the . 
Leybourns on mathematics,' he made himself mas- 
ter of that science without any manner of ipsteuc- 
tion. He had been put apprentice to a conside- 
rable linen draper in Dublin, but the Prince of 
Orange landing, and the war in Ireland coming 
on before he was. bound, he was returned to his 
parents, and went over with them first tb Edin- 
burgh, and then to London and Bristol. Here, he 
says, whilst employed in instructing others, he im« 
proved himself in the Greek and Hebrew ) he also 
learned French and Italian with some Spanish, ^ 
and he notices that he went three months to a 
French master to learn pronunciation without 
which he was sensible he should never be able to 
speak it ;.and this he says was the only money he 
ever paid for instruction, fpr though he had his 
course of humanity, as it is called, from his ft- 
ther, yet he could safely say that he never gave 
hua the least instruction whatsoever more than he 
gave to his oUier pupils.- In 1698 he had a pros- 
pect of engaging in a trade between Dublin and 
Bristol, and had commenced it with a good pros- 
pect of success, when in the spring of 1699 Wil- 
MAM Penn made proposals to him to accompany 
him to Pennsylvania as his secretary j he submit- 
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ted ibis offer to the coAsideratioti of his friend* 
^who disagreed in their judgment, himself decided 
itt its feyouir, and accordingly sailed with Wil- 
liam Pekk, 3 September 1699, in the Canterbury, 
Fryers master. Their voyage was prosperous, and 
tfaey^ arrived in Philadelphia the beginning of the 
lOth month,. December, following. 

*< The then adverse state of his affiurs caused the 
stay of the Proprietoir to be but short ; for iir less 
than two y^ars he fetumed to England leaving his 
secretary invested with many important offices, 
which he discharged with singular fidelity and 
^dgment ; he was secretary of the province, com- 
missioner of. property, for some time president of 
t^e GouneiJ, and afterwards chief justice of Penn« 
I'sylvania. ^ » 

' * ~ . ' 

^< Notwitjistanding his life was thus devoted to bu-» 

siness,he found time to cultivate his love of science, 
and at length was permitted to enjpy the treaisures of 
knowledge which he had acctuiredin a^ truly dig- 
nified retirement at his seat of Stenton near Ger- 
mantown. He corresponded -with the literati in 
various parts of Europe, ancl received at his house 
all strangers of distinction or repute who visited 
Pennsylvania. He vtnM also the patron of inge- 
nious men and constantly exerted himself to pro- 
cure for merit its well earned meed : Dr Franklin 
experienced his protection and friendship, and it 
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was to him that Thomas Godfrey first imparted his i 
ideas of the celebrated quadrant which ought to | 
to bear his name instead of that of Hadley. The 
instrument was submitted to the inspection of 
James Logan who procured it to be taken to sea, 
and finding its value greatly exerted himself 
(though without effect) to have the merit of the 
invention and its promised reward secured to its 
real author. 

"The confidence which William Penn reposed 
in the abilities and integrity of his secretary is ' 
abundantly evinced in his letters to him. Fidelity, \ 
integrity, and disinterestedness were eminently ; 
conspicuous in his character, which was indeed of 
that sterling worth, that needs no meretricious or- 
nament. 

"The aborigines whose concerns were consign- | 
ed to his care by William Penn paid an affecting 
tribute to his worth, when in his advanced age * 
they intreated his attendance on their behalf at a j 
treaty held at Philadelphia in 1742, where they { 
publicly testified by their chief Cannassatego ' 
their satisfaction for his services and sense of his | 
worth, calling him a wise and good man, and ex- 
pressing their hopes that when his soul ascended 
to God one just like him might be found for the 
good of the province and their benefit. 
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<' Besides his- published works there is an essay 
on moral philosophy. still extant in manuscript and 
letters on a variety of subjects which shew the deep 
research ef which the mind of this great man was 
•capable, and it is pleasing to reflect that although he 
snfTered more than the usual infirmities of age 
(having injured himself severely by a fall some 
years before) yet his mind was sustained in undi- 
minished excellence. He was eminently happy 
in domestic life, his wife being a most amiable 
lady, and his children dutiful and affectionate. 
After a retirement ofseveral years from public bu- 
siness, he finished his useful and active life at his 
geat of Stenton, October the 31st, 1751, having 
just entered into the 77th year of his age. 

" He lefl the valuable library which bears his 
iiame a legacy to the public. Such at least was 
his intention, and his chiUren after his death ful- 
filled the bequest.*' 

Many others might be mentioned whose names 
we recognize at this day iq tkeir descendants, and 
whose fair fame has been handed down without a 
blemish; but there would be no end to the 
were we once to outstep the limits of Penk's owla 
immediate household. 

It was the intention of the proprietary on his 
second emigration to this coimtry, to make it the 
17 
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place of his fiitare residence, and to devote the ' 
remainder of his life to rearing and nourishing his r 
infent colony. One of his first cares was to bring 
two bills before the assembly, for the suppression 
of piracy and illicit trade, and his next to improve 
the good understanding that subsisted betwe^ 
the new settlers and the native inhabitants of the 
country, which he sought chiefly by trying to ci- 
vilize the Indians themselves — not, however, I9 
forcing a religion upon them, the sublime nature 
and principles of which they were altogether in- 
capable of comprehending, but by leading them | 
on by gradual instruction to the adoption of that 
highest species of refinement, an imitation of 
the example of our Divine Teacher. On every 
occasion the powerful mind of this great man 
took at once a philosophical view of every , 
subject that it embraced ; and hence we find him] 
in his plans of government not enacting a severe i 
code of laws, with the idea that crime was to be 
prevented by the dread of punishment alone ; but < 
justly conceiving that ignorance is the sole cause 
of crime, he sought to prevent it by impressing on 
the minds of those whom he wished to benefit the 
beauty of virtue, as well as the inexpediency of | 
vice; and for this purpose he earnestly set about 
forming plans for educating the youth of the co- 
lony, alid leading them to virtue by a knowledge « 
of the paths which they ought to pursue, rather 
than by fi^ightentng them from tho»s which they 
ought to avoid. Education he knew to be the 
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foimdatioii stone of tha| sublime moral fabric 
which he was anxious to erect, and which he hoped 
would prove not only a blessing to those who 
helped to raise the superstructure, but a beacon 
light, to conduct others to a secure and peaceful 
harbour. Much is it to be wished that the execu- 
tive powers of the present day were equally con- 
vinced of the importance of a system of public 
education, and that the means, not sin^ply of learn- 
ing to read and write, but of acquiring from well 
qualified teachers a solid and useful course of 
education, were within the power of every child in 
the state. The . erection of schools would then 
, fupersede the necessity of building penitentiaries, 
' md this city^ which was nominated by its benevo- 
lent founder the scene of brotherly love, would 
indeed becopote the seat of pei^ce, piety, and learn- 
ing- . 

f William Pjsnn's ideas bn this subject we have 
\ b his own powerful language, when he says, 

"That, therefore, which makes a good constitu- 
I ix<m must keep it, viz. men of wisd(»n and virtue, 

qualitiei that, because they descend not with « 

I worldly inheritanoes, must be carefully propagated 

by a virtuoua educaiym of youths for which after 

ages will owe more to the care and prudence of 
f founders and the • successive magistracy, than to 

their parents for their private patrimonies." 
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And again, '^Upon the whole, matter, I take the 
freedom to say, that if we would preserve our go- 
vernment, we must endear it to the people. To 
do this, besides the necessity of pr.es0nt, just, and 
wise things, we must secure the youth : this is not 
to be done but by the amendment of their way of 
education; and that with all convenient speed and 
diligence. I say, the goverftmentis highly oblig- 
ed : it is a sort of trustee for the youth of the king- 
dom, who, though now minors, yet will have the 
government when we are gone. Thereft>re de- 
press vice, and cherish virtue ; that through good 
education they may become good; which will 
truly render them happy in this world, and a good 
way fitted for that which is to come. If this be 
done, they will owe more to your memories for 
their education than for their estates.'' 

The idea of what constitutes<agood education he 
has given us in the following excellent reflections: 
"If one went to see Windsor Castle, or Hampton 
Court, it would be strange not to observe and re- 
member the situation, the building, the gardens, 
fountains, &c. that make up the beauty and plea- 
sure of such a seat. And yet how few people 
know themselves. No, not their own bodies, the 
houses of their minds, the most curious structure 
of the world; a livings walking tabernacle ; — ^nor 
the world of which it was made and out of which 
it is fed, which would be so much our betiefit, as 
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well as our pleamire to know. We cannot doubt 
of this when we are told that ' the invisible thing! 
of God are brought to light by the things that are 
8een»' and consequently we read our duty in them 
to him that is the Great and Wise Author of them, 
aa often as we look iip#n them, if we look as we 
should do. The world is certainty a great and 
stately volume of hatural things, and may be not 
improperly styled the hieroglyphics of a better. 
But alas ! how very few leaves of it do we serious- 
ly turn over! This ought to be the subject of the 
education of our yoiith, who at twenty, when 
they should be fit for bumness, know nothing of 
it. It would go a great way to caution and di- 
rect people in their use of the world, that they 
were better atudied and knowing in the creation 
of it. For how could men find the conscience to 
abuse it, while they should see the Great Creator 
look them in the £ice, in all and every part there- 
of.*' 

Another of William Penn's favourite objects 
was the improvement of the city, which had in- 
creased, during his absence, with amazing rapidity. 
At the time of his quitting it for England it consist- 
ed of a hundred houses, and on his return he found 
itto contain seven hundred. The calamitous visi* 
tation, however, of the yellow fever, which it had 
experienced a short time previous to his arrival^ 
proved that great care was necessary to preserve 
17» 
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the health of the inhabitants, and for this purpose 
he made various judicious arrangements with re- 
spect to the free ventilation and cleanliness of the 
city. His own house was i<Second S^eet, where 
the house of Robert Wain, Esq^.now stands, but 
his chief place of residence was at Pennsbury, 
which is described in the following manner in a 
note by the same pen to which we have before ac- 
knowledged our obligations : — 

" Pennsbury house was built in the manor of 
that name situated in a bend of the river Delaware, 
being the easternmost point of Pennsylvttnia, the 
land of an excellent ^ality, and the situation ex- 
ceedingly pleasrant* The house was standing 
since my memory and some of the old furniturerin 
it, though in a very neglected and decayed con- 
dition } for a long time an apartment was kept 
there for the agent of the family when he visited 
the estate, and he described the beds and linen 
as having been excellent. When I Was a child 
I remember going with my mother to visit one of 
her friends, who had made a pilgrimage to Penns- 
buigr and had brought away, as a relic, a piece of 
the old bed then still standing : it w^s of holland 
and closely wrought with a needle in a small pat- 
tern with green silk, it was said to be the work of 
his daughter Letitia, Some years afterwards, du- 
ring the revolutionary war, a person of my ac- 
quaintance was there when the house had fallen 
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in and was in ruins, a hedge pear tree growing 
among them. I have since seen the situation ; but 
nothing of themansrion remained, the materials hav- 
ing been taken away : an old malt house and some 
other outbuildings were still standing, and an 
avenue, of walnut, trees planted along the road. 
There are beautiful islands in the river, which here 
makes a considerable bend. I thought the situa- 
tion very pleasant. 

"The mansion was represented as being large 
and handsome for the time it wa& built, the frames 
and other work being brought from England. It was 
leaded, with probably a cistern of the same, from 
whence the tradition that there was a/fish pond on 
.the roof, whieh I remember to have- heard. The 
garden was large, and laid out with pastures and 
good fi^it trees." 

From Pennsbury he made frequent excursions 
both in the character of a minister of religion, and 
on* visits to the Indians. He also received fre- 
quent visits from them, and at one time we hear 
of his being present at an Indian feast. The en- 
tertainment was given by the side of a beautiful 
springs carpeted, probably, with soft grass, and 
canopied, we are told, by the overshadowing 
branches of lofty trees. Their repast consisted of 
venison for which several bucks were killed, and 
hot cakes of wheat and l)eans. Dancing con- 
cluded the entertainment. His visit wn» returned 
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by kings and queens, who, we maj be well assur- 
ed, would experience, at his house, nU the hospi- 
tality he could exercise. 

About this time, during one of his journeys 
through the territories as a minister, an aneedote 
is recorded of him which, thouj^ trifling in its na- 
ture, we cannot think of passing unnoticed. On 
his road he overtook a little girl, who was walking 
from Derby to Haverford to meeting. Having in- 
quired whither she was going; and being informed, 
he desired her.to get up.behind him, and brought 
his horse to a oonvenient place for her to neiount. 
Thus with his little companion on the bare back 
of the horse, and without either shoes or stockings, 
did the Grovernor of Pennsylvania pcoeeed to the 
town to which he was going. We have great plea- 
sure in relating this little incident as a proof of 
the simplicity of bis manners and the kindness of 
his disposition; qualities which are too seldom seen 
in persons of his ability and elevated rank: for few 
men are aware how much the most distinguished 
talents and titles are ornamented by courteousness 
and humility. We oflen hear of minda^capable of 
comprehending vast and important subjects, and 
of accomplishing undertakings which will hand 
their names down to posterity; but we seldom have 
the gratification which William Penn's character 
affords, of marking the union of the most distin- 
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guisked abilities, wilb dispositions the most amia- 
ble and engaging. . . 

During the whole of his residence here, things 
appear to ha,ve gone on in the most peaceable 
and satisfactory manner; and happy would it have 
been both for him and those whom he had come 
to govern, had he been permitted to remain 
amongst them<: but though so warm a friend to 
peace, the comforts ^f it never &ee0 to have been 
his portion foT any length 6f time, and we conse- 
quently find that before he had been tibove two 
years in this country, his tranquillity was again 
interru{>tecl. 

It appears that the Governors at home having 
become jealous of the growing infiuence of the 
Proprietary Governors in America, had formed a 
plan for buying them off. For this purpose a bill 
was brought into the House of Lords. " The hard- 
ship of this measure was remonstrated against by 
those owners of land in Pennsylvania, who were 
at that time In England, and they solicited a ces- 
sation to the proceeding till William Penn could 
arrive and answer for himself. 

This intelligence was immediately despatched to 
America, and could not fail of being exceedingly 
distressing to one who had the good of the province 
80 much at heart, aadhadonly asyet commenced the 
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improTements in which his fee}iag8 were bo warmly 
engaged. He had also every reason to believe 
that, in the unfinished stat^ in which things still 
remained, without his presence and authority tran- 
quillity would not long be ipaintained. Not to go 
to England, however, wpuld*be to subject his go- 
vernment to total dissolution; and, therefore, as 
the less evil, he decided on going. 

After appoi^il^ig a deputy governor^ and mak- 
ing such other arrangements as the time would 
permit, he set sail with his wife and family, leav- 
ing James Logan behind, who was emppwered to 
act for him in various important capacities ; and 
landed in England after a passage of six weeks. 
He had been about two years in Pennsylvania, 
during which time it . is said by Besse, in an 
account of his life prefixed to a collection of his 
works; that '' he had Q.pplied himself to the affairs 
of government^ always preferring the good of the 
country and it$ inhabitants to his own private in- 
terest, rather re^iittiog than rigorously exacting 
his lawful revenues ; so that, under the influence 
of his paternal administration, he left the province 
in an easy and flourishing condition." £k>on after 
this, we find him involved in difliculties of a new 
kind; for he now began to be assailed by. pecu- 
niary embarrassments, in addition to the many 
others which had afflicted him. 
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It is rauch to be lamented, that the most liberal 
and active bene&Ctors of mankind have so often 
had cause to repent of their generosity, and that 
the ingratitude of those whom they were anxious to 
tmrve has rendered them in the end severe sufier- 
ers«. Such was the ease with William Penn, in . 
return for his generous and indefatigable exertions 
in the service of the Jersey and Pennsylvanian col- * 
ontsts. His expenses, as may well be supposed, 
bad been enormous ; but the colonists ungrate- 
fully lieglected to make htm those pecuniary re- 
turns which were his legal right, and on which he 
himself depended«^ i 

These difficulties are referred to wUh great feel* 
ing by James Logan, where he says^^^Tbe ac- 
count of thy circumstances and the exigencies I 
know thou must labour under there, with the diffi- 
culties I am oppressed With here through the great 
decay of trade and the poverty of the planters from 
whom chiefly we receive our pay, makes my life 
so uncorafortabJe that it is not worth the living. 
I am ground on all sides. I know it is impossible 
to satisfy.thee thus, and the condition of our af- 
fairs will not enable me to do better.'' 

An<tin<a letter dated a short time after this, Wil- 
Lf AH P£NN says hwiseJf, when writing to James 
Logan^ •* I have not had one penny towards my 
suppcHTt since the taking of the two ships I ad- 
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Tised thee or, and have lired in town ever since I 
came over, at no small expense i having not been 
three months of the twenty I have been in Eng- 
land absent from court.*' In another letter, he 
says, " My exigencies indeed are very pressing, 
but I had rather be poor with a lovkig people thah 
rich with an ungrateful one." 

In the same letter from which we have made 
this extract, he speaks of having received intelli- 
gence of the tleath of Governor Hamiltoti,\ind of 
his being about to send over ayoung jnan of the 
name of Evans to supply Hamilton's place, who 
was to be accompanied by his eldest son William. 
His motive for sending his son. over to this coun- 
try, besides that of giving him an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a people and place of 
which he ^as likely at a future day to be the head, 
appears to have been to remove him from the 
temptations which surrounded him in his native 
country, and whieh he does not appear to have 
possessed such strength of mind as would enable 
him to withstand, as may be gathered from an ex- 
tract from one of his fatiier's letters to James Lo- 
gan on the subject, where he says when speaking 
of his son's intended visit, '* Immediately take 
him to Pehnsbury, and there give him the true 
state of things, and weigh down his levities as 
well as temper his resentments; and inform bis 
understanding, gince all depends upon it, as well 
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for his future happiness a». in measure the poor 
country's. I propose Isaac Norris, young Ship- 
pen, and the best and naost noble and civilized of 
others for his conversation ; and I hope Colonel 
Markham and cousin Ashtbn and the Fairmant 
may conoe in for a share, but the first chiefly. 
Watch him, outwit him, and honestly overreach 
him for His good.' Fishing, little journeys (as lo 
see the Indians, &c.), wiH divert him; and intreat 
friends ta bear all they can, and melt towards him, 
at least civilly if npt religiously ! He will confide 
in thee. If S. Carpenter, Richard Hill, and Isaac 
Norris would gain his confidence^ and tender Grif- 
fith Owen (not the least likely, for he feels and 
sees), I should rejoice." 

This visit, however,- was far from proving ser- 
viceable either to the son or the country. The 
fault may probably net have been entirely his, 
though as we find that his character afterwards 
was far from being such as it ought to have been, 
it ifl'but fair to presume that his conduct here had 
been very reprehensible. His stay in the country, 
however^ was not long; for having been involved 
in some-fray, for which he was publicly exposed, 
he was so highly offended at the treatment which 
he had received that he left the country very soon 
after. Such a termination to b visit frpm which 
he had no doubt fondly anticipated very different 
results, 4:oQld not fail to he exceedingly painful to 
18 
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the father in whichever light he viewed the affiiir* 
We find him, as is natural, .disposed in a great 
measure to take his son's part, and consequently 
find him expressing himself with great indignation 
in a letter to James Logan upon the subject: — 

*<Pray carefully, penetrate to the bottom of the 
design of affronting my son. Had I not orders to 
turn out David Lloyd from the lords justices 9 
and to prosecute and punish him, and send wolrd 
what punishment I inflicted, and that part of it 
should be that he was never after capable of any 
employ in the' country ? and does he endeavour my 
ruin for not obeying? but offering him to cover him- 
self in the profits under any tolerable name, and did 

I not do almost as much for and had orders 

to treat him sharply for 1 and has he forgot 

how Iprevailed with—! — to drop the prosecution? 

and has forgot the boons I have made him 

maiiy a day? Well, all's well that ends welL 
But if .those illegitimate Quakers think' their un- 
worthy treatment no fault towards me, they may 
find that I can upon better terms take their ene- 
mies by* the hand than they can mine, and unless 
the honest will by church discipline, or the go- 
vernment (whilst it is mine) take these Korahs to 
task and make them sensible of their baseness, 
I must, and will do so. In short, upon my know- 
ledge of this winter's assembly, I shall take my last 
measures; When the prosperity that attends the 
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country is talked of, and what they have done for 
me or allowed my deputies that have supported 
them against their neighbour's envy and church at- 
tempts there and here, they seem struck with admi- 
ration, and mu^t either think me an ill man, or they 
an ungrateful people. That which I expected 
was 300 or 400 per annunxfor the governor, and to 
raise for other charges as they saw occasion : and 
if they will not do. this willingly, they may find 
they must give* a great deal/ more whether they 
will or not. I .only by interest have, prevented a 
scheme drawn up to new model the colonies. I 
was told so by a duke and a minister too, for in- 
deed if out* folks had settled a reasonable revenue 
I would have returned to settle a queen's govern- 
ment and the people together, an4 have" laid my 
bones with them, for the country is^ as unpleasant 
to me as evef, and if my wife's mother (who is now 
very ill) should die, I believe hot only my wife 
and our young stock, but her father too would in- 
cline thither. ..He has been a treasure to Bristol, 
and giving his whole time to the service of the 
poor friends first, tHl they made 8 percent of 
their money, and afterwards the city poor, by act 
of parliztment,' whew he has been kept in beyond 
forms, he has so managed to their advantage that 
the Bristol members gave our friends, and my fa- 
ther in law in particular, an encomium much to 
their honour in the house. Well ! God Almighty 
forgive, reclaim, amend, and preserv/3 us alK 
Amen." 
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Yet be adds a little farther on in the same letter: 
** I JQstify not my son's folly, and less their pro- 
Tocation : but if his regards to your government 
does not hinder him, he lias a great interest to ob- 
tain it with persons of great quality, and in the 
ministry too, and he is of a temper to remember 
them ; though I fear they did design the affront to me 
more than to him, which renders the case worse. -^ 

The part which David Lloyd is ^ken of as hav- 
ing acted towards the son is far from being the 
greatest injury that he did the father ; for it appears 
that, from motives which we shall not presume to 
penetrate, he drew up in his capacity of recorder 
of the Assembly, a complaint against the goverpr 
ment, which Jie forwarded to England with a view 
of taking the power oiit of William Penn's hands, 
which complaint he signed in the name of the As- 
sembly, though it was afterwards proved that he 
was himself the only one concerned in the trans- 
action. The circumstance, however, of his being 
the only person engaged in this ungrateful and 
unworthy act was at first unknown to WUiLiAM 
Penn, who wrote on the occasion a letter addres- 
sed to Roger Mompesson, Esq. which we give 
here, leds on account of the transaction of which it 
treats than on account of the amiable, manly, and 
discriminating mind which it displays in the wri- 
ter:— 
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•'Honoured Friend, 

" It is a long time since I have been oblige 
edwith aQiy letter from th^e, and then so short that 
h€|,d not others furnish.ed me with thy American 
character, I had been at a loss to answer the in- 
quiries of thy friends; but by my son I received 
one more copiously informing me of those affairs 
that so nearly concern both the public and my 
pe^sooal and family good, and for answer to the 
greatest part thereof, I desire thee to observe, 
First, That (with God's help) I anj determined to 
stand fiimly to both,, and for that reason will nei- 
Jther turti an enemy to the public, nor suffer any 
under the style of the public good to supplant 
mine. I do entirely refer my Concerns, both as to 
the legality and prudence thereof (not oftly in go- 
vernment but property) to thy judicious and judi- 
cial issue, so that it may hold water wjth thy learn- 
ed and honourable friends of both parties. I went 
thither to lay the foundation of a free colony for 
all nlankind that should go thither, more especi- 
ally those of my own profession, not that 1 would 
lessen the civiLliberties of others because of their 
persuasion, but screen and defend our own frpm 
any. infringement on that account. The charter I 
granted was intended to sheltef them against a 
violent or arbitrary government imposed upon us : 
but that they should turn it against me that in- 
tended their sfscurity thereby,, has something very 
18* . 
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unworthy and proToking in H, especially when I 
alone have been at all the charge as well as dan- 
ger and disappointment incoming so abruptly back 
and defending ourselves against our enemies here, 
and obtaining the Queen's gracious approbatioB 
of a governor of my nominating^ and commission- ^ 
ing the thing they seemed so much to desire. But 
as a father does not use to knock his children on 
the head when they do amiss, so I bad much ra- 
ther they were corrected and. better instructed 
than treated to the rigour of their deservi&gs. I 
therefore earnestly desire thee to consider.of what 
methods law and reason will justify, by which th^- 
may be made sensible of their encroachments and 
presumptiop, th^t they may^see themselves in a 
true light in their jUst proportions and dimensions. 
No doubt but their follies have been frequent and 
big enough in the city to vacate their charter^ but 
that would be the last thing, if any thing would 
do. I would hope that in the abuse of power, pu- 
nishing of the immoderate offenders should in- 
struct others to use it welL Butdoubtless from the 
choice of David Lloyd, both for speaker and re« 
corder, after the affront he gave in open court to 
the authority of the crowrnin the late, reign, which 
he owned but never repented ofj and for which- the 
lords justices of England commanded me to have 
him tried and punished, and to send them word 
what punishment I inflicted; as also the choice of 
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for tbat confessed himself - 



to defraud the king of his customs (for which he 
is punishable at this day) } there is an excess of 
vanity that is aj[)t lo creep in upon the people in 
power in America, who having got out of the crowd 
m which they were lost here, upon any little emi- 
nency liierej think nothing taller than themselves 
but the trees, and as it there was ho after superior 
judgm^t to which they should be accountable ; 
90 that I have someitimes thought that if there was 
a law to oblige the people in power in- their. re- 
spective colonies to take turns in coming over to 
England, that they might lose themselves again 
amx)Dgst the crowds of so much more considerable 
. people at^he Custom House, Exchange, and West- 
minster Hall, they would ^exceedingly amend in 
their conduct at their return, and be much more 
discreet and tractable and fit for government. In 
th^ mean time, pray help to prevent them from 
destroying themselves. Accept of my commis- 
sipn of chief justice of Pennsylvania and the ter- 
ritories. Take them all to task for their con- 
tempts, presumption, and riots. Let them kfiow 
and feel the just order and economy of govern- 
ment, and tbat they are not to command, but to 
be commanded according to the law and constitu* 
tion of the English government ; and till those un- 
worthy people, that hindered an establishment 
upon thee as their chief justice, are amended or 
laid aside, so as thou art considered by law to thy 
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wtisfaction, I folly allow thee twenty PO«n^"iich 
wssioD, which I take .to be at spring and fall; and 
at any extraordinary session thou mayst be cailai 
from New Yorkunto, upon mine or weighty caaws, 
having also thy viaticum discharged, let me in- 
treat thee as an act of friendship, and as a just and 
honourafile man. More particular^ exp*:t &om 
James, for 1 perceive time is not to, be lost. 

"Now I.niust condole thy great loss in tky wife 
and thy brother, (he particulars of whieh must re- 
fer thee to her brother and our common frientf • 
Lawton. Thy letters inclosed to me I ieb^ 
and was well enough pleased to see that, one o^ 

them was directed to Lord 'S.- I *^® " 

news, oply I find that moderation on this side^ 
the water is a very recommending qualificatioBf- 
nothing high church nor violent w^ig, neitn« 
seeming to be the inclination and choree Ot 
present ministry. I wish our people on your « 
bad no worse disposition^. , 

••I cannot conclude this letter till I render th<« 
(aa I now do) my hearty apknowledgments for « 
the good advices thou hasl given for the puW 
and my private good ; especially thy seotimeB'* 
' the governor upon three preposterous binsj too 
ishly as well as insolently presented him bf ^*' 
Lloyd at the last Assembly. Let him p«' *' 
nothing that is mine» for had he passed ^m ^^ 
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would never have been confirmed here> but he 
might have spoiled himself. What a bargain 
should I have made for my government with thq 
crown after such a bill had taken from me the 
very power I should dispose of! I will say no 
more at this time but thjBit I am with just regards, 
" Thy very affectionate 

and faithful friend, 

" William Penn. 

''Hyde Park, nth of > 
I2th ma. n04^.'\ 5 

After having mentioned David Lloyd, only to 
speak of his unworthy conduct, we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasing task 6f recording the change 
which afterwards took place in^his sentiments to- 
wards the proprietor, especially as we can give it 
ia the beautiful language in which it is expressed 
in a note byjthe same pen to which we have be- 
fore been obliged, and which apeaks of him thus; 
" Some years after this we find him in a kind and 
jQrieipdly disposition of mindj assisting James I^o- 
gan in ascertaining the proprietary title to the 
Lower Countries, a.nd it is soothing io observe the 
characters of men, who have, like him, hitherto 
been swayed by prejudice or passion, that when 
the evening of life advances, the .storms which 
have agitated them subside, and the soul, like the 
sun of the natural world, emerging from the clouds 
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which hare obscured it, illuminates the horizon 
with its parting beam, and the day closes in sere- 
nity and peace." 

In the year 1707 Wiixiah Penk found himself 
involved in still greater pecuniary embarrassments 
than any that h^ had yet experienced, in conse- 
quence of the dishonesty of a steward to whom he 
had entrusted bis concerns with too unlimited a 
confidence. On this person's death his affairs 
were placed in the hands of executors,^ who made 
such a demand upon William Psnn's property as 
he was resolved t& resist; and consequently became 
involved in a law suit. On account, however, of 
some papers that he had imprudently signed, in 
compliance with the wishes of his steward, with- 
out having properly inquired into their nature, 
this suit was given against him. The general sen- 
timent was that he was much aggrieved : yet a sub- 
ject on wjiich there could be two opinions could 
not fail to be exceedingly painful to his upright 
and honourable mind ; particularly as it ended in 
his being obliged to live within the limits of the 
Fleet Prison, till an arrangetnent could be made 
of his affairs. From these circumstances he was 
obliged to mortgage his province of Pennsylvania 
for the sum of £6,000, which money was princi- 
pally advanced by bis own religious society; a 
certain proof we deem it, that his difficulties were 
the result of undeserved misfortunes. 
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We cannot be at all surprised to find that hit 
health safiered materially from such an accumala- 
tian of troubles. Deceived by those in whom he 
had confided; embarrassed in his afiairs, and dis* 
appointed in the ftiilure of a Chancery suit, by 
which, though^ he knew, himself to be right, his re- 
futation wasgr^eatly endangered; obliged to mort- 
gage hifi province, an<jl, in addition, exposed to 
many mortifications on account of a renewal of 
disturbances in that province, he could scarcely 
fail, at the advanced age-of sixty-seven, to totter 
under his burden. ~ Religion, indeed, might ena- 
ble him to endure .these afflictions with humble 
fmd^ pious resignation ; but the body partakes not 
of the heavenly flame which animates the mental 
structure, so that when severely oppressed, it 
shews its destructible nature by sinking under its. 
load. 

But however his health may have declined, his 
mind still resisted the pressure of the burdens 
whch seemed to accumulate upon it. Isaac Nor- 
rt9, who was at that time in London, in speaking 
of him says, ** After all I think the Fable of the~ 
Palm good in him. ^The more he is pressed the 
more he rises.' ^ He seems ^of a spirit fit iiybear, 
and rub through diflalcultiea, i^nd as thou observes 
bis foundation remains." Indeed such will ever 
be the case with those whose actions are the result 
of genuine benevolence, and whose mii|ds ai^e sup-. 
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ported by that steadfast sense of religion which, 
so far from forsaking us in time of need, only 
gains increased strength from the disappointments 
and mortifications to which all worldly schemes 
are liable. His object in ther settlement .x>{ this 
^tate had been to prepare a home for the persecu- 
ted Christian, where he might worship his Maker 
in the way that his conscience directed; and he 
well knew that the God whom he sought thus to 
serve would not leave him unrewarded, even 
though pains and trials-shouid be his only retiun 
from his fellow men. And thus we find him breath- 
ing the words of piety, love and peace, in a. para- 
graph of a letter to James Logan written whilst 
. imprisoned andj>ersecuted and appietrently forsak- 
en by all men : — '^ Give honest and wise Samuel 
Carpenter, Caleb Pusey, S. Masters, Griffith Owen, 
and I hope Thomas Story too, my dear love, sot 
forgetting Captain Hill and. his sweet wife; in- 
deed all that love the truth in its ^simplicity my 
love is for and forgiveness for. the rest. — My <jod 
has not yet forsaken, nor yet forgotten me in all 
respects. Blessed be his name!" 

From this time to the year 1712 we find but few 
inci^pts of importance connected with this nar- 
rative. He seems to have preserved his usual ac- 
tivity in all his various avocations till that time 
when his u^fulness was stopped by a fit of apo- 
plexy^ which atw^ed its ravagrag effects on his 
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memory and understanding. His decline was 
easy and gradual, and though he was for four years 
rendered ineapable of business, he retained, during 
nearly the'whole of that period, sufficient conscious- 

, ness to enjoy the society of his friends, and to unite 
with th^ni in the exereises of religion. During this 
period of helplessness, which must have been par- 
ticularly painful to one who had been accustomed 
to spend a life of such unremitting activity, he 

~had a kind and' faithful nurse, st^yvard, and ama- 
nuensis in his amiable and affectionate wife. We 
have an admirable^ letter before us from that ex- 
jcellent woman to James Logan, dated in 1716, 
which we are' persuaded will be read with plea- 
sure by all who have a gratificationin seeing the 
feminine ' virtues ~ ennobled by vigorous intellect 
and active usefolnesd :-;—'' 

'"^Ruscomb, the 2d of 2d mo. 17 16. 

\ >* This is to accompany a little- present to 
thy wife,; viz. a small case of bottles, in which 
there is two^of convulsion Water, one £trong^ the 
other small enough for qhildren without mixing. 
She should have hajl^t sootier, but, that London, 
Bris(ol> nor Ruscomb could afford one half pinl 
ready made, nor would the season allow of making 
It till now, and therefore I have now made a<)uan- 
tity for thy- wife to accommodate herself an^ 
friends as occasion requires : it is an extraordinary 
19 • ' 
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medicine and what I may not make again for many 
yean. I hope it will come in time enoogh to be 
of service to your dear litUe girl, mibom I heartily 
wish yoa comfort in, and.shaU be glad to hear her 
life and health is continned jto you, and yours to 
her. ' ~ ^ ' 

" I design this with the case to the care of Cle* 
ment Plumstead^ from ^hom I had thy kind pre- 
sent of skinsj which Peggy with myself tery kiisdiy 
accepts from thee, and it was d^IigbtAiI also to 
my husband, as is always any thing from that 
country to which he holds his love and good wishes 
throqgh all his weakness, and which, through mer- 
cy, does not much increase on^him, though now 
and then a little fit of disorder in bis blood makes 
me fear worseis coming. But he has hitherto beeo 
pi^eserred ina sweet and comfortable frame of spi- 
rit, and very cohifortable in himself, and I enjoy 
him -as a great mercy to me and mine, but the 
want of his direction in his public.and family af- 

• fairs, you there, as well as myself here, are; bat 
too sensible bf. I have now been at Lbndion ad- 
vising with my friends what may be done for your 
relief and the help of that -country which is now 
so lamentably managed. . All generally conclude 
ho way like that of resigning th6 government 
wholly to the crown,' with. the"^ provisos my hus- 
band has made; and which Hiomas Story says arc 

- as much as could be expected, and at least as 
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much as can be attained, for he struggled hard for 
them, and I do. notl, expect any that come after 
him will be able to do more or better than he did. 
Tberefore we. have all ^reason to wish it were so 
cpnfirmed, . but as that cannot be done this ses- 
sion, and youir case requiring speedy thought, we 
hfiie under our consideratioalhree that oiTer as go« 
v^r^prsln case of aohange, and neitherof the three 
is Jamed Coatty.,.Qor can I hear Jbiis name has been 
J80 snnch as mentioned for the plac^— ^to be sure he 
win not be chosen i>y us, but perhaps one of the 
three inayj who has a very gpodpharacter for a judi- 
cious, considerate, and well natured man — a man 
said to be above the world and the little tricks of 
it*. Indeed if he answers but the character I have 
of him, andTrom a considerable man too, I think 
yoUlwiU be happy under his administration, and 
hope yoir will jnake hnp easy if he^-comes. But 
how to get him commissionated and approved, is 
a task, and I must say the people ^f Pennsylvaiiia 
have been wanting to themselves in not appointing 
ah agent or two to dia^crourse with me^ and then 
corresp^d with you and solicit your affairs here. 
Such a4)erson or persons, cbnsideriqg Hib circum- 
stances of things, would certainly have been of 
great use to you ^nd ease to ipe, who am but, ^ 
woman, and by the indisposition of my husbs^iid 
bave the whole load of .a large family 's.affiii^s^-. 
indeed 1 may saf of a double family, for so in reli^ 
lity it is, beciia$e tljie person thou mentioned in 
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one of thine as reformed is, notwithstanding all 
their pretences, but exactly diito^ I wish I could 
say otherwise, I might then have, in many respects, 
help and ease from some of the. burdens whiqh I 
now labour under. . But he has now put himself 
out of the way of ev^ry thing,, except the enjoy- 
ment of (hat which hai^ brought him to wiiei:e 
he is. My daughter Penn is here, and gives her 
love to thee, as also does my dear husband. We 
are aorry Rebecca Blajckfaa gives no better en- 
couragement from Pennsbury; ^he mightily oom- 
planis for want of mone^ I desire thou wilt see 
that Peter Evans does not wrong her, for he has 
firmly bound himself to Edwiard Blackfan, his exe- 
cutQr, &c. in a hundred pound bond, to .pay her 
£20 per annum, a copy of which, if I can get 
time, I purpose to send thee by, Clement Plum- 
stead, as also another letter in answer to some of 
thine, but 'tis hard for .me to ^et. time from my 
liusband to write, and to do. ft before him does but 
make him thoughtful when otherwise he would be 
very easy ' and comfo^rtable, ats he generally is when 
business is not in his view. ,^« - . 

''I told thee in my last I had left John at Bris- 
tol with my cousin Webb, where he goes on well, 
if he can but have, his health. My other four 
children are as yet with me, and thrpugh merey 
well, as. is the rest of the family. But you will 
doubUess by these ships hear of the death of poor 
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Thomas Llof d, who has left a melancholy widow 
and six fine ehildren, scHne of whom I fancy will 
gO'hj this opportunity to^ their nearest relations 
with you* . IJiope Sybella Masters will also return 
to hers: all bef friends, I believe, in these parts 
wish ft, and' I trust she is prevailed on to attempt 
it for the good of herself and family. I shall say 
BO im>re i^w, Imt designing another letter, I close 
thiiirwilh trUe kind love to'thee and wife, from 

"Thy real friend, 
' •*H. Penn." 

We see, by what is said by this affectionate wife 
t»f the manner in which her husbandV feelings 
were affected at- the sight of business in which he 
was unable to assist, that his mind still retained a 
portion of its niitfve activity. This however gradu- 
ally forsook him, and irom that time to the 9Qth of 
July 1718 his existence appears to have been liltle 
more than a blank, and nothing seems to have been 
wanting, but the extinction of the last spark which 
continued' till that day to flicker in his feeble frame, 
to blot him out from the number of the living. 

After tracing therise and gradual progress of any 
thingsobeautifrilas the mind of thisgrecltman,are- 
gretborderingon melancholy steals over lis qu arri- 
ving at its close. We are unwillingto admit the id^a, , 
that one so good, so excellent, so calculatedto con- 
duce to the happinessof others, was withdrawn fc6m 
.. 19* " - . 
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a world that so much required thfc influence of such 
an example; and that regret woiild amount even to 
agony, were it not for the -reflection that tbe yirtoe 
which we have been contemplating, elected and 
noble as it appears to usi was bat the dawn of a 
higher excellence which was rembTe»d only to be 
perfected in higher and happier spheres. As m 
naturally feel desirc^s of being farther acqcainted 

' with the person and mannera of diose whose cha- 
racters we admire, we read* with interest the de- 
scription which is given of Wuxiam Pewn. We 
are told that in his person he was Uill and athletic, 
and that in his youth he was, exceedingly fond of 
manly sports* In more advanced age, though in- 
clined to corpulency, he was iincoftimonly aclivei 
and is said to have been a fine looking^ portly n^B. 
That his address and general deporttnent were 
graeeful and elegant, may be gathered from what 

- is said by one of his friends, when speaking of h« 
son on his first arrival in 4his country, who thus 
expresses himself: "Our young landlord, to laf 
true in my judgment, discovers himself his father 8 
eldest son: his person, his sweetness ^of temp^^f 
and elegance of speech, are no small demonstra- 
tions thereof," This however might easily ha'^^ 
been presumed^ independent of %udi tcstiHionf, 
from a recollection pf. what his education ^^^ 
been. Indeed, in the consideration ofWH'i^^ 
Penn's character,/this circumstance ought ever to 
be kept in view, as giving it adcUtiondl lustre, b)f 
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proving that native energy of mind which had 
power to rise even above the all-powerful influ- 
ence of example and.educatidn« This great and 
governing principle was ^ love of truth and jus- 
tice. For* this Jie gave up not only the allure- 
meBts Qf a court and the fascinating temptations 
of riches i|iid power, b>it what was to him still 
more XP^biable, the protection and favour of an 
'affecti5)tt5ite parent: for this he endured impri- • 
sonmeiit, per^cution and scorn; for this he forsook \ 
his country ; and for thi^ he exposed himself to all 
the trials and mortifications wnich must ever at- 
teild the amalgaination of different dispositions 
-and interests, in forming a h^me to which irutfi 
might resort with, confidence, and where justice 
might hold her baianee,: to be swayed oaly by the 
laws of equity. ;V 

Had power or self-aggrandizement been hiar 
object, bo^ might doubtless have acquired it in a 
much higher degree im^^his native country, wbexe 
the government was corrupted^ aod .the smiley of 
its. monarch were 'ready for his acceptance. . But 
that sense of religion, which, took possession of 
bis mind at «o early an age, taught him to judge 
of these icings by their real ,taliie, not ,by their 
meretricious glare;- And led him to aim through 
life At a nobility beyond, the power of kings to 
bestow. From the persecutions whibhhe himsellr 
expefifinced be learned a lesison of mercy to 
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Others, and was ready to haH as friends the wise and 
good, to whatever denonunation they might belong. 
*< Salute me, (says* he in a letter to James Logafi) 
not only to my declared frieods, but to the mode- 
rate and ingenuous. -wBateTer naxffie they bear." 
In another place he , tfays, in speaking of a per* 
son by whom he was siendiog letters to this.coiui« 
try : ^^He is a great enemy to Friends, a ireyiler. 
Let kindness teach him his mistakes.'' And in 
another we find the' following passage : ^ I went 
thither to lay the foundation' of a free colony for 
all mankind that should go thither; more^especi- 
ally those of my own profession. Not that I 
would lessen the civil liberties, of others because 
of their persuasicMi, but screen and defend our 
ewn from any infrihgemeni on. Ihat account" 
This general kindness and good, will had no effect 
however in leading him to palliate vice or coun- 
*tenance injustice; for we fiiid him at all times 
roost unqualified in his.disapprobatioapf every 
Species of immorality^ 

His ideas on government we have spokes of 
more than once, and have shewn by his own 
words the philosophical view which he tbok of the 
subjcQt. We have an example, moreover, of the 
manner in which he was in the habit of summing 
up a number of important principles in a few con* 
eise sentences, in the following passage from one 
of his letters to James Logan :-^*^ Give "no ocoa- 
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sion of discontent to the inhabitiants, nor yet 
oourt any selfish spirits at my cost and my suffer- 
ing family's. Distinguish tempera and pleas, and 
let realjtie?, not mere pretences, engage thee. 
Repress real grievances^ suppress vice and fac- 
tion ; encourage the industrious and sober ; and 
be an exapaple -as well as a commander, and thy 
authority will have the greater weight and accep- 
tance with the people;" ^ . 

. On his piety it is equally unnecessary here to 
enlarge : for he proved by every word. and action, 
that religion was with him not a mere profession, 
or a favourite ^liypothesis that he wished to sup- 
port, but a governing principle, .which accompa- 
nied him through all 'the scenes. and transactions ' 
of life, comforted him in iickne$s, and closed hia 
eyes in death. ," . 

When we reflect upon bow muclr he accom- 
plished, the mahy,vokHQtes >wnich he wrote, his. 
zeal as a minister of religion, His ^activity as a go- 
vernor,, and the active part that he took in all 
public, questions, we are astonished to think that 
thq life of one man, even though prptradted as his 
was to the age of seventy-four, could have allow- 
ed time to accomplish so much, r But the consi- 
deration affords us a striking proof of. the import- 
ance .of a methodical arrangement of time, of 
which he was always particularly sensibleV These 
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are the bold outlines of the picture: and when to 
them 18 added all the finer shading which is to be 
derived firom a. fulfilment of the social and rela- 
tive duties of an afiectipnate husband, a tender 
parent, and a faithful friehS, accompanied by a 
pleasing cheerfulness of manner and great per- 
sonal neatness, who will hesitate to hold him op as a 
pattern to the rising generation^ * Or what youihful 
mind, after becoming acquainted with his ^erVing 
worth, rigid principle, liberal sentiments, and kind . 
affections, can fail to experience 4he glow of no- 
ble emulation, or to turn frota the subject with a 
determination to go and do likewise ? And let the 
youthful reader remember that every virtuous as- 
piration, every noble resolve,^ will tend to the ob- 
ject so dear to every American heart, the perma- 
nent indep^idence of his native couutry : since, 
though he nev^r may be called upon to act as a 
statesman or legislator, there is still a sphere, 
however small,, surrounding every individual, in 
which the influence of example will promote the 
cau^e'bf virtue;. and virtue alone will sequre the 
permanent weil-bemg of any country. Fortune 
may favour, natural advanbiges may assist, and 
laws Q^ay restrain; but a virtuous and enlightened 
people can alone present a bulwark that no ene- 
my can destroy, 
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By a will made in i712, a few months prevtous^ 
to the first fit of apoplexy, for he had ^ree, he 
left his Estates in England and Ireland to his son 
William and his daughter Letilia, the children of 
his firat wife. The govemipent of his province of 
Pennsylvania and the territories, and the powers 
belonging to them, he devised to his particular 
friends, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford and Earl 
Mortimer; and William, Earl Powlett, upon trust, 
to be disposed of to Queen Anne, or to any otiier 
person, to the best advantage-— and to be applied 
in such manner as he should afterwards direct. 
^' He then devised to his wife Hannah Penn, toge- 
ther witK eleven others, and to their heirs, all his 
lands, rents, and other profits in America, upon 
trust, to dispose of so'^much thereof as should be 
sufficient to discharge all his debts, and, after pay- 
ment of thena, to convey to his daughter iietiti a, 
and tp each of three children of his son William^ ^ 
(namely^ Guilielma*Maria, Springett, and Wil- 
liam,) ten thousand acres of land, (the forty thou- 
sand to be set out in such places as his trustees 
should think fit,) and then to tionvey all the rest 
of his knded property there, subject to the pay- 
ment of three hundred pounds a year to bis wife 
for her natural life, to and amongst his cbildren 
by her, (iohn, Thomas, Margaret, Richard, and 
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Dennis, all minors,) in such proportions and ^r 
such estates as his wife should think fit. All his 
personal estate in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
and arrears of rent due there, he devised to his 
wife, whom he made his sole executrix, for the 
equal benefit of his and her children.". ' 

Subsequently to making' the foregoing will, 
William Penn had agreed to part wkh his pro- 
vince to government, fbr £12^000. But the 
crown lawyers having given a joint opinion, 
v^htch was adopted by government, that the agree- 
ment for sale in 1712 was made void by his inabi- 
lity to execute liie surrender in a proper manner 
— ^not only the province, but the government of 
it, descended to his sons John, Thomas, and 
Richard. 
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